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Editorial 


WHAT THE HicH ScHOOLS OuGHT TO TEACH 


In 1940 the American Council of Education published a booklet 
entitled What the High Schools Ought to Teach, the Report of a 
Special Committee on the Secondary-School Curriculum,! in which 
it is maintained that vocational education has not proved to be the 
panacea many expected it to be; that the high-school curriculum 
ought to be thoroughly revised; that in this revision reading should 
be stressed at the high-school level; that a program of physical 
work for each pupil should center in the school; that problems of 
physical and mental health should be so treated that the individual 
pupil may be able to live his own life in his own environment more 
understandingly; and that the social studies be given a very im- 


1 This committee consisted of Thomas H. Briggs and Will French, Professors of Sec- 
ondary Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University; George D. Strayer, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration in the same institution; Francis T. Spaulding, 
Professor of Education, Harvard University; Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago; Ben G. Graham, Alexander J. Stoddard, and 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendents of Public Schools in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
Atlanta respectively; Oscar Granger, Principal, Haverford (Pa.) Township High 
School; and Charles A. Prosser, Director, William Hood Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis. The report was written by Superintendent Graham, of Pittsburgh. 

It will be noted that these men are all concerned with administration, or at least are 
far removed from actual teaching of high-school classes. It will be noted too that not 
one champion of the humanities, not one representative of the parents of the nation as 
distinguished from paid executives, not one advocate of education for culture or leader- 
ship has a place on this committee. In plain English, the committee was “loaded,” so 
that no unbiased report could possibly be expected of it. 
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portant place in the curriculum. These positive recommendations 
are followed by a criticism, almost savage, of the conventional sub- 
jects, among them foreign languages. 

That the present high-school curriculum needs revision will, we 
think, be almost universally granted. We in the colleges are cer- 
tainly aware that many graduates of high schools do not read in- 
telligently, and that something ought to be done about it; but 
whether proper reading habits should be taught and maintained 
throughout the grades or become a major problem of the high 
schools seems open to debate. We agree too that boys and girls of 
high-school age should be made acquainted with physical work, 
but we are very skeptical to what extent city schools, as such, can 
either directly or indirectly furnish such work for all their students. 
Those who are compelled to work part time will, of course, continue 
to do so, while in rural communities and small towns the individual 
families solve the problem. As to social studies, classicists will, I 
am sure, be glad to learn from this booklet the most brilliant facets 
of this latest jewel in opportunistic curriculum making. Here they 
are:? “housing, conservation of natural and human resources, com- 
munity planning, codperatives, pressure groups and their methods 
of influencing legislation, the stock exchange, corporations, labor 
organizations, the industries of the nation, various forms of mu- 
nicipal government, government services such as those of the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, the origin and 
nature of money and systems of exchange, international relations, 
consumers’ needs, and investments.” This assumes that someone 
will write a perfect textbook covering all these subjects such as the 
typical superficially informed teacher can use to advantage.* And 
when this is done the student knows only one man’s opinion of 
what is going on today and is thoroughly ignorant of that perspec- 
tive which we usually associate with the humanities. 

It goes without saying that if room is to be made for this revised 
curriculum, part of the old must go. Hence a whole page‘ is devoted 


* p. 23. 
* For an interesting article on the nature of such manuals and the squabbles over 


whose textbook is to be used cf. Walter Lippman, “Today and Tomorrow,” in the New 
York Herald-Tribune for March 1, 1941. oP. Sf. 
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to “The Vicious Aspects of the Ninth Grade,” an attack so violent 
as to classify the author immediately as a special pleader of definite 
bias. 

Throughout the whole booklet there is no evidence of a philoso- 
phy of education, no statement of the kind of product we should 
wish to turn out, no discussion of education versus training, noth- 
ing of education for culture or leadership. The author is very con- 
scious of the fact that only 14 per cent of our adult population are 
graduates of high schools; that of those who enter high school only 
one-half are graduated; that nearly four million “of the young 
people sixteen to twenty-four years of age who are out of high 
school, are unemployed.” On this basis he assumes that all persons 
of high-school age should be compelled to attend high school—in 
part to keep them off the labor market; that the 50 per cent who at 
present leave high school before graduation do so because the pres- 
ent curriculum is unsuited to their needs. He ignores careful studies 
recently made in Pennsylvania which show that of 11,282 persons 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four so studied,® 55 per 
cent left high school for economic reasons, 5 per cent were needed 
at home, 4 per cent married, 3 per cent were ill, 13 per cent did not 
like school, 2 per cent found school too difficult, 5 per cent left for 
miscellaneous reasons, and 13 per cent were graduated. In the face 
of this study it is unfair to lay the blame on the curriculum. As for 
the labor market, it is as absurd to confine an unwilling young per- 
son in high school to keep him off the labor market as to confine 
him in jail for the same purpose. The business of the high schools is 
to educate for straight thinking under all circumstances—not to 
cushion the labor market, and to use our schools for the latter pur- 
pose is to prostitute them. This is not to say that the labor question 
is unimportant; it is very important, but it has nothing properly to 
do with our high schools. 

Finally, the report we are discussing deals almost exclusively 
with the problems of the city high schools, giving very scant atten- 
tion to the high schools in rural communities and small towns, an 


5 T have taken this information from Language Study in American Education, 10. See 
n. 7. A similar study conducted in Maryland has produced almost identical results. 
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omission that makes its conclusions valueless for a very large pro- 
portion of our people.*® 

At about the same time appeared another booklet entitled Lan- 
guage Study in American Education, prepared for the Modern 
Language Association of America by Charles C. Fries, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, with the codperation of William M. Sale, of 
Cornell University, and Henry M. Zeydel, of the University of 
Cincinnati.’ Here we have in the introductory fourteen pages a 
very objective presentation of the educational and job situation in 
our country which plainly shows that for high schools to train their 
students for specific jobs will increase rather than decrease the 
competition for semi-skilled jobs. On the positive side we are of- 
fered a philosophy of education rather than training, an education 
that is “interpreted and evaluated in terms of progress toward 
freedom.” Such an education, it is maintained, should be general 
and liberal, and “‘for the democratic ideal must always give especial 
attention to the development of language experience and historical 
perspective.” 

These two booklets are in almost violent contrast—the first a 
virulent and unreasoned report of a distinctly one-sided committee, 
the second the report of a committee interested, to be sure, pri- 
marily in language, but able, notwithstanding this interest, to 
present an objective and philosophic study. 

There is something wrong with the high schools—very wrong, 
and the situation has become steadily worse during the whole pe- 
riod, as it happens, that these schools have been turned over to 
“experts,” a very great proportion of whom have come either di- 
rectly or indirectly from Teachers’ College, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. These gentlemen have really directed the course of public 
education in the United States for the past twenty-five years or 
more. That is time enough to accomplish something—and they 
have. They have done away with the idea that education is a proc- 


* A glance at the personnel of the committee responsible for this report will show that 
the high schools of rural sections and small towns were entirely without representation. 

7 Published by the Commission on Trends in Education, of the Modern Language 
Association of America: New York, 1940. 
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ess by which, under proper guidance, a pupil works—yes, really 
works—to develop his own capacities for clear thinking through 
the medium, very largely, of language. They have constantly be- 
littled language in general and then have the effrontery to com- 
plain that pupils do not read well. So successful have their efforts 
been that a considerable proportion even of the teachers of English 
in our high schools have a very imperfect understanding of lan- 
guage as the most important phenomenon in all human experience. 
These are the false leaders whose god is expediency. Under their 
leadership the curricula both of our grades and of our high schools 
have been so weakened that in many instances graduates of our 
high schools can neither read with understanding nor calculate 
with accuracy. Worst of all, they cannot think straight. 

It is high time that the parents and the employing public of this 
country rise in rebellion against a group of self-styled leaders who 
have ridden one hobby after another for a quarter of a century at 


the expense of our boys and girls. 
E. T. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING 


The women had their inning at the thirty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at 
Indianapolis, April 10-12. For the second time in its history a 
woman was president; Professor Grace Beede’s “Latin for De- 
fense’”’ made the Indianapolis papers; and summer, arriving at the 
same moment as the convention, gave Easter finery its best oppor- 
tunity in years. In only one place did the women find themselves 
completely outclassed: In the singing of Latin songs—the high 
spot of pure entertainment—at the luncheon on Friday the men 
proved the superiority of the male voice, at least for sheer volume. 

Men and women alike shared honors in a series of as excellent 
papers as have ever been given at such a meeting. The high-school 
teacher was especially blessed, for much of the program was grist 
for his mill, throwing the spot-light on the special interests and 
problems of the secondary-school teacher. 
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Professor Gelston and his local committee, Hotel Severin, and 
Indianapolis generally deserve our sincere thanks for a good meet- 
ing, well planned, and for courtesy and hospitality of the finest 
sort. 

The officers for 1941-1942 are: President, E. K. Turner, Emory 
University; first vice-president, Eva Newman, College of Wooster; 
secretary-treasurer, Fred S. Dunham, University of Michigan. We 
meet next year at New Orleans on the invitation of the Tulane 


University of Louisiana and Loyola University. 
I. i. Hi. 

















THE COMMERCIAL VOCABULARY OF EARLY 
LATIN AS SHOWN IN THE COMEDIES 
OF PLAUTUS 


By JonaH W. D. SKILEs 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


The plays of Plautus and Terence are particularly interesting 
from a linguistic standpoint in that they furnish us with examples 
of the colloquial speech of Early Latin. Furthermore, the vocabu- 
laries of the various spheres of social life are revealed in the twenty- 
seven plays in such a way that one can draw both linguistic and 
social conclusions. If one examines the vocabulary of commerce in 
Plautus alone, he will find veritably thousands of instances where 
words are used which have a more or less intimate connection with 
business. The writer has made this complete examination,* but is 
able, of course, in the scope of this paper to give only a brief sum- 
mary of the commercial vocabulary together with a few of the so- 
cial intimations that can be gleaned from a linguistic study. 

It is to be noticed first of all that the commercial vocabulary 
of the early Latins is derived from the simplest of actions. The ori- 
gin of most of this vocabulary is still clearly to be seen. In fact, a 
considerable group of words have as yet acquired no distinctive 
technical meaning. Such a state of affairs indicates the rather slow 
development of early Latin commerce, for a language grows in di- 
rect proportion to the development of the social institutions of the 
speakers. 

* I am indebted to Professor H. W. Prescott, of the University of Chicago, for the 
suggestion that I make this study; also to Paul Nixon for many happy renditions. 
The following abbreviations have been used in the notes: 

B: Buck, Comparative Greek and Latin Grammar: Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press (1930). 

EM: Ernout-Meillet, Dictionaire étymologique de la langue latine: Paris, Klincksieck 

1932). 
; nn Lateinisches Etymologisches W érterbuch: Heidelberg, Winter (1910). 

WH: Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches Etymologisches W orterbuch: Heidelberg, Winter 


(1930- ). 
All references to Plautus are to Lindsay’s text in the Oxford edition. 
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The fundamental idea in “paying” and “buying” is simply the 
“give” and “take” relation. The word for “‘buy”’ is usually emo, 
which has the fundamental meaning ‘‘to take’” and is still found in 
its fundamental meaning in Tru. 952: em tibi talentum argenti. De- 
rivatives are frequent: emptor “‘buyer, purchaser,’” redimo “‘to buy 
back,‘ buy in, redeem,’ eximo “‘to buy back, ransom,’”’ promo“ to 
produce (money for payment),”® prompto “to have charge of the 
disposal of (money),”® promus “one who brings forth (money), or 
one who buys for another, i.e.,a steward, agent,””!° and comptionalis 
“sold together in one piece, i.e.,as a job lot.”™ Another derivative is 
perhaps sumo (<*subs-emo) with the fundamental meaning “to 
take, be in charge of,’ which develops semantically first to ‘“‘to 
take up,” then to “‘to use,” then to “to take,”’ then to ‘‘to spend.” 
The meanings in the vocabulary of business are: “to get (money 
from someone),’”” “‘to get, raise (money),’’4 “‘to borrow (money),’’”» 
“to take, appropriate (money),’’* “to spend (money).’”” Deriva- 
tives are apsumo “to spend (money),’’® and sumplus “expense, 
outlay.””!® 

The opposite of emo in the “give” and “take’’ relation is do. In 
do and its compounds there is fusion of two fundamental meanings 
from +/dé “to give” and +/dhé “to place.’”° From these meanings 
there readily develop the commercial connotations such as “to 
pay,’ “to furnish (money for a transaction),’” ‘‘to lend (mon- 
ey), “to hand over, deliver (the purchase),” and “‘to offer (in 
bidding).”’™ 

Space suffices for only a few of the derivatives. Credo (<*krezdo 
<IE *kred-dhé- “to put the heart’’)® means “to trust (someone in 
a business matter),’’”’ “‘to give credit, loan.”* Mando (<manum+ 


1 Mer. 211, Cap. 34, 111. 2 EM 286 f. 3 Po. 341, As. 154. 

* Cap. 337, Ba. 1011, Pe. 654. 5 Mer. 529, Tri. 182. 

6 Mer. Ar. 1, 2, Men. 680. 7 Cap. 758, Mer. 486. 

8 Ep. 303, Ps. 1241, 1245. ® Ba. 465, Ps. 628. 10 Po. 716. 

1 Ba. 976. 2 EM 960. 13 As. 258, Ba. 339, Ps. 509. 

M Ba. 648, 1198. As. 248, Ep. 252, Mo. 646, 917. 16 Ba. 352, 675. 
17 Mi. 673 f., Mo. 1140, Tri. 411. 18 Po, 715. 

19 As. 819, Au. 507, Cas. 194, Po. 286 f. 20 EM 264. 

4 Ps, 256, 280, Tri. 1144, Ep. 703. 2 Men. 53, Ps. 117. 

% Cu. 480, Ps. 91. % Cas. 238, Cu. 494, Tri. 700. % Mer. 430. 


% WH 286 f. 7 As. 493. 8 As. 439, Ep. 549, Ps. 629. 
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do “to put into the hand,” then “to entrust’”®) has the meanings 
“to commit, entrust (property)’*° and “to command, instruct, 
commission (an agent).’’*! Commendo likewise is “‘to entrust (prop- 
erty). Both mandaium® and res mandata* mean ‘‘a commission 
(to an agent).”’ Perdo (where the fundamental meaning seems to be 
“to give away, throw away,” and where the per- seems to have a 
connotation of deviation®) means “‘to lose (money or property)’ 
and “to spend, waste (money).’*’ Reddo naturally is “‘to pay 
back,’’®* “‘to refund (money),’”** and “‘to hand over, deliver (a pur- 
chase).’”*° Trado is ‘“‘to deliver’’*! and ‘‘to execute (a commission, 
i.e. to hand it over completed).’’ Véndo, which is nothing other 
than vénum-+do “‘to put to sale,” is the usual word for “‘to sell.’ 
The frequentative vendiio occurs with the simple meaning.** The 
adjective invendibilis ‘“‘unsellable’’ is found also.“ Here should be 
noticed véneo (<vénum-+eo) “to go to sale,”’ then “to be sold.’ 
Then there is the adjective venalis ‘‘for sale.’’*’ The lengthened o- 
grade of this root is found in dés “dowry,’’*® which was an integral 
part of the business side of a marriage. Another lengthened o- 
grade derivative is found in condéno “to cancel a debt for (some- 
one).’”4 

Thus we see that a large part of the basic commercial vocabu- 
lary develops out of the simple primitive “give” and ‘“‘take’’ rela- 
tionship that existed with the first attempts at bartering. 

At this point it will be well to take up the other words for “‘buy- 
ing.”’ Concilio, which means “‘to bargain for, buy,’”° is a compound 
of calo, whose fundamental meaning is ‘‘to call.’”’ Then perhaps be- 
cause in an early concilium (which from its etymology could mean 
“a meeting called together [for any purpose]’’) sales and other busi- 
ness transactions were arranged, and because the denominative 
would mean “to do the transactions of a concilium,” the meaning of 


22 EM 555 f. 8 Tri. 956. 31 As. 121, Cu. 411, Ep. 134, Mer. 426 
8 Tyi, 877. 3 Mer. 385, 630. 4 Mer. 374, 463. 5 EM 266, 719. 

% Ba. 1103, Tri. 333. 37 Ba. 738, 1042, Ps. 258, Tri. 996. 

88 Ba. 1034, Cas. 28, Cu. 378 f., 681. 8° Ba. 576, Cu. 491, Po. 1399, Ps. 1222. 
“© Cu. 566, 575, 581. “ Ps. Ar. 1, 5, Tri. 180. @ Cu. 385, Mer. 385. 

® Cu. 520, 529, Ps. 52, 284. “ Ba. fr. vi, Cu. 482, St. 195. Po, 341. 
® Men. 289, 549, 1158 f., Ps. 1090. “ Cu. 34, Ps. 176, St. 172, 393. 


‘8 Men. 467. «© Ba. 1143, Ru. 1368. 60 Ep. 472, Ps. 133. 
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concilio easily became specialized to “‘to sell.’ Inconcilio has ac- 
quired the meaning of “to defraud (in a deal).’** The verb sto, with 
the fundamental meaning ‘‘to stand,” has three compounds in 
the vocabulary of trade: asto ‘‘to stand (on the auction block)’’;* 
insto “‘to press (a debtor)’’;* and prosto “to do business (of a 
pimp).’* The -n- stem derivative *stano, however, furnishes two 
highly interesting compounds. It has the fundamental meaning ‘‘to 
cause to stand,” then ‘‘to fix, establish.’’ The semantic develop- 
ment here is obscure, but perhaps is either “to fix a price,’”’ then 
“to buy,” or otherwise “to cause to stand (on the auction block),”’ 
then “‘to fix (the price),” then “‘to buy.” At any rate destino means 
“to arrange to buy (with the transaction not yet completed)”’ ;°* and 
praestino means ‘‘to arrange to buy’®® and possibly sometimes 
simply ‘“‘to buy.’’® 

Other words related to sto enter prominently into the commercial 
vocabulary. Statuo, with the fundamental meaning ‘‘to cause to 
stand, set up,” then “to fix, establish,’ appears meaning “‘to fix 
(a price)” —of a market inspector.” Then praestituo means “‘to fix 
(a day as a limit for payment or for delivery of a purchase),’’® 
prostituo “‘to put out for prostitution,” and restituo ‘‘to restore 
(property).”® Sisto, with the fundamental meaning ‘“‘to place, 
put,’’** then “‘to place oneself, stop (intr.),’’®’ in business means 
“to turn over (property) to (someone)’’**—the fundamental mean- 
ing. Then consisto means “‘to appear, be showing (of profit),’’®’ de- 
veloping from the idea of ‘“‘to stand together (trans. and intr.).’’”° 

Since locus <stlocus very possibly is derived from ~/stel or 
V std," it will not be amiss to discuss the denominative verb loco 
at this point. The fundamental meaning naturally is “to place,” 
from which readily develops the meaning “to place (something) 
out to be used for pay,’ i.e., “to let out, hire out (services or 
articles),’’”® then “‘to invest (money),’’ and with the gerundive 


5t Cf. EM 131 f. 8 Ba. 551, Pe. 834. 58 EM 937. 5 Ba. 815. 

5 Cu. 376. 56 Cu. 507. 57 Cf. EM 938. 

58 Ep. Ar. 4, Mo. 643, Ru. 45. 89 Fp. 277. 6 Ps. 169. EM 939. 
8 Mi. 727 f. % Ps, 59, 374, 623. * Ps, 178, 231. % Po. 1082. 

% W 717. 87 Cf. EM 938. 88 Po, 1083. 69 Po. 287. 70 EM 942, 
1 Cf. W 438. 2 EM 530, W 438. 7 Cu. 464, Tri. 844, Vi. 27. 


™ Mo. 242, 302. 
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“to contract for.’ Colloco means ‘‘to invest, use in business,’ 
and ‘‘to establish, make (a fortune).’’”” 

Another section of the vocabulary of buying and selling may be 
introduced by a discussion of mers, which has the fundamental 
meaning ‘“‘merchandise, wares,’”’’* and in business means ‘‘merchan- 
dise, wares, stuff, article of trade.’’’® Derivatives are numerous. 
Mercor means “to buy, purchase, trade in (anything except real 
estate).’’®° Mercatus is ‘‘a sale, market,’’*' or “a trading trip.” 
Mercator is “‘a merchant, trader, buyer.’ Navis mercatoria is a 
“trading ship, merchantman.’”™ Mercatura means “trading, a 
business venture,’ and “a trading expedition.’’** Commercor is 
“to buy up, trade in (slaves)’’®’ and commers is “business, business 
relations.’’** Praemercor is “‘to anticipate (another buyer) in buy- 
ing.”’®® Mercimonium means “‘merchandise, wares,’’®® ‘‘an article, 
piece of property (referring to a slave),”® “a purchase (almost a 
‘buy, bargain’).’’*? Mercurius is the god of commerce.” Mercés 
(gen. mercédis) means “pay, hire, wages, rent, fee.’’®! The funda- 
mental meaning is “price for an article’”’; then this is extended to 
“price for work, wages, fee.”’ The etymology is not certain,® but 
that there is a relation to mers seems clear from the first four 
letters. The derivative mercenarius means “hireling, hired ser- 
vant,’’*? and “‘mercenary soldier.’’** The regular word for “hired 
soldier,” however, is Jatro®® (connected with Gr. Aarpov “pay, 
hire”), where the meaning “‘brigand, robber”’ is a later develop- 
ment,’ probably as a result of the activities of mercenaries. 

It is thought that merc- is a k-extension of the root found in 
mereo;" therefore I shall discuss mereo and its uses here. The 
fundamental meaning, as usually given, is “to receive as one’s part 
or pay’’;'” and in the business vocabulary the meanings are ‘‘to 


% Pe. 160. 76 Men. 967. 77 Mo. 915. 78 EM 580, W 480. 

79 Men. 25, Mi. 727-9, Po. 341 f. 80 Cu. 620, Ep. 457, Ps. 617, Tru. 649. 

81 Po, 339. 82 45. 398, Men. 26, 112, Mer. 11. 

83 45. 369, Men. 32, Po. 340. 84 Ba. 236. 8 Mo. 639. 8 Ru. 931. 
87 Cap. 27, Pe. 749. 88 Ba. 117. 89 Ep. 407, Mer. Ar. 11, 10. 

90 Am. 1, Cu. 564, St. 404. % Mer. 500, Pe. 543. % Mo. 904, 912, 915. 
% Po, 327. % As. 228, 441, Au. 360, 448, Ba. fr. x, Po. 15, Ps. 1186. 

% EM 580. % Cf. W 480. 97 Vi. 44. % Po. 503. 


%® Ba. fr. vu, Mi. 949. 100 EM 500. 101 W 479, 481. 102 EM 578. 
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earn, be paid (wages),’° and “‘to rent for (of a hired article).’"™™ 
Demereo is “‘to earn (hire—of an article).’”™ If this theory of the 
relation mers and mereo is true, then ./mer possibly means funda- 
mentally “to receive’ and mers is fundamentally ‘something re- 
ceived,” and these words go back to the simple “give” and “‘take”’ 
relationship in primitive business transactions just as do and emo 
do. It is also quite possible that \/mer may have originally been 
“to be worth.” Then mers would be ‘“‘something of value.” 

The general word for “‘price, value” is pretium.’” This word also 
means “the price for work,”’ i.e., “wages.’”°’ The fundamental 
meaning contains the idea of “trafficking,” i.e., pretium is “that 
with which one trafficks.” Perhaps the root is the same as in pro 
and prae, and therefore pretium was originally “that which was put 
forward as an offer” in barter. Here again, then, we should be get- 
ting back to the simple “give” and “take” relationship. The de- 
rivative pretiosus means “dear, expensive.’°® The usual word, 
however, for “dear, expensive’’ is carus, used of both prices and 
wages."° The fundamental meaning is “‘desirable, longed for,’ 
which then becomes, as regards affections, “dear, beloved,” and, 
as regards physical value, “high-priced.” English shows a like 
semantic development. Vilis, the regular word for ‘“‘cheap, low- 
priced,’’"” exhibits its fundamental meaning. The meaning ‘‘cheap 
in value, common” is a semantic development." Aequos means 
“fair (of price).’”"* The first meaning is “level,” then, since there 
is no inclination either way, “equal,” then “‘fair.”’ Lucrum is the 
most common word for “profits, gain, money that is made.’’”"® It 
exhibits its fundamental meaning.’ Bolus (Gr. Bddos “a throw 
with a casting net,” also “the thing caught’’) means “a haul, 
profit.””"* The fundamental meaning of “a catch, haul (in a net)” 
has been generalized to any kind of “haul or catch” and here is 
specialized to “a financial haul, profit.”” The regular word for “‘loss”’ 

108 Ps. 1192, St. 24, Vi. 49, 52. 104 Ps. 1185. 105 Ps. 1186. 

10 Cas. 594, Men. 289, Pe. 579, Ps. 65. 107 Cj. 8, Ps. 849, Vi. 30. 

108 EM 770. 109 Ba. 74, Ep. 120. 0 Ay. 374 f., Ps. 804 f. 

11 WH 175, EM 153. 2 Ay, 495, Ep. 51, Cap. 538, Ps. 806. 

13 EM 1065. 4 As. 229. 15 EM 16. 


"6 Cj, 50, Cu. 531, Ep. 302, Po. 328. 7 EM 534, W 443. 
18 Pe, 568, Po. 101. 
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is damnum." The meaning “outlay, expense” is also found.”° The 
fundamental meaning is “damage, loss.’ Malum, with the funda- 
mental meaning ‘“‘an evil,’ also is used of “a loss.’ Arrabo, a 
Greek loanword, aéppaSav, borrowed in turn from Heb. ‘érabdén 
“pledge, security,’ is used for “a partial payment, down pay- 
ment, an earnest.’ It should be noticed that the more compli- 
cated business transactions often used foreign words. Perhaps this 
is again an indication of the simplicity of early Latin business 
transactions. The names of coins and of amounts of money are 
regularly Greek. These foreign words are hardly to be accounted 
for on the basis of translation of the plays from the Greek. Here is 
more likely another indication of the simplicity of early Latin 
business. 

The general word for ‘“‘market” is forum.’ The fundamental 
meaning seems to be ‘‘an enclosure around a house,” i.e., the word 
seems to be related to fores, which had perhaps the fundamental 
meaning “the space at the doors of the house.” Possibly the forum 
was originally the space around the king’s house where the people 
gathered in primitive society. Here there naturally were transac- 
tions, and so the word was specialized to ‘“‘market.” Forum appears 
to mean “‘an open (i.e., uncovered) market” as opposed to macellum 
“fa covered market.’’’ Forum may be modified by an adjective to 
show what particular market is meant, e.g., by piscarium, i.e., “fish 
market.””* Macellum is a “market for food-stuffs” and is a loan 
from Gr. waxedov “market,” which in turn is borrowed from the 
Semitic. Emporium (Gr. éurépiov) means “bazaar, market.’’*° 
Various specific markets are sometimes named by Greek loan 
words: pantopolium (Gr. ravrommdtov) is a “general market,’ 
oenopolium (Gr. olvorm\cov) “‘a wine market,’ and thermopolium 
(Gr. 0eppordd ov) “‘a wine shop.”’* Here in the use of loan words for 
the more specialized types of shops is another indication of early 
Roman simplicity in business. 
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Three words are used for business in general: negotium, res, and 
quaestus. Negotium, which has the following meanings: “‘business 
(in general) ,’’ “business dealings,” and ‘‘a deal, commission,’””!® 
perhaps originated in such a phrase as mihi nec-olium est'*’ or per- 
haps from *negi-otium'**—in either case the fundamental meaning 
being “the state of non-idleness.”’ Res fundamentally means ‘‘prop- 
erty, possession’’*® and retains this meaning in the commercial 
vocabulary.° Used in both singular and plural, it comes to 1nean 
—probably through its indefinite connotation ‘‘thing’”’—‘‘business 
dealings,’’' “a trade, transaction, deal,’ with mandata ‘‘a com- 
mission (of an agent),”! with publica “public business,’ and 
with familiaris “private business.’ Quaestus means “business, 
trade, profession,’’“* then “business (in general),’’*’ and also the 
monetary angle of business, “income, profit, gain.’’“* These mean- 
ings develop easily in the noun quaestus from the verb guaero with 
the fundamental meaning ‘“‘to seek for.’’® One “‘seeks for, seeks to 
make’’ money;'*° then one “seeks” trade or business’ and “the 
search, i.e., the business itself,” is denoted by quaestus. 

There are also three general words for transacting business: ago, 
facio, and gero. Ago means “to transact, carry on (business or a 
deal),’’® “to complete, carry on (a transaction),’’* “‘to complete, 
carry out (a commission),’’"™ and also ‘“‘to do, be in a state’”’ (said 
of merchandise).! The fundamental meaning is ‘‘to push ahead of 
oneself’; then the meaning develops into “‘to drive,” and then is 
generalized to “‘to move, be active, do, make.’’* Facio (along with 
fio as its passive) means “‘to transact, complete, carry out (a trans- 
action, an agreement, or instructions).’’»’ The fundamental mean- 
ing is “to place, put.’’ Then through technical uses such as “‘to put 
(a sacrifice on the altar)” came the idea ‘‘to make (a sacrifice on 
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the altar),’”’ which was generalized to ‘“‘to do.’’’* Gero means “‘to 
carry on, manage, transact (business or a deal)” (usually with 
rem,® but sometimes with rei'®°), “to execute (a commission) ,’””"™ 
and with negoti “to make a deal, do business.’ The fundamental 
meaning is ‘‘to carry (on oneself).’” Thus we see all this phase of 
the vocabulary developing out of verbs with the general meaning 
“to do.”’ Compounds of ago and facio are used,’ but need not be 
discussed here. One more word should, however, be noticed here— 
curo, which means “to attend to (business),’”® and “‘to take care 
of, be in charge of (property, money).’”® The fundamental mean- 
ing is ‘‘to have care for.’®’ The technical word for “at (the place 
where a transaction takes place)”’ is apud.'** This word also has the 
meanings “with (someone)”’ (said of business),!** and “‘in the pos- 
session of (someone).’””° The fundamental meaning is apparently 
“in close relation with” <+/ap “to bind.””!” 

In contracts and deals two words are in general use for “‘terms’’: 
verba (always with concipio)' and leges. The former has the 
fundamental meaning of “‘words,’”4 which has shifted to “that 
which the words express in a contract, i.e. terms.’’ The semantic 
development of leges is evident. Syngraphus (Gr. oiyypados) is 
used of ‘‘a written contract.’”!”> In close association is fides meaning 
fundamentally “‘trust, belief,’’!”* and then “integrity, reputation 
for honesty,’’!”’ “trust, faith (in someone in a deal),’’!’* “a promise, 
agreement,’”’® “a guarantee,”!®° and “‘credit.’”*! Dolus is used of 
“a fraud (in a contract).’’!® Stipulor is “to agree to (a deal),”** and 
with ab and the abl. ‘‘to make terms with.’** The fundamental 
meaning is “‘to break a stick’ (stipulor being the denominative 
verb <stipula “‘stalk, stick’), then, perhaps from a primitive 
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breaking of a stick as the sign of making a contract, “to make a 
firm compact.’ Instipulor, in like manner, is ‘‘to contract,’’!* 
and “to contract to get (money).’’*’ Azo, used in its fundamental 
meaning,}** is “‘to say ‘yes’ (to an offer).’’!®® It is interesting to note 
how the meaning has been generalized in classical Latin to ‘‘to 
say.’’ Spondeo is “‘to promise solemnly’”* and ‘“‘to be security for 
(money).’?*! The fundamental meaning is “to pour a libation,”’ 
from which develops the meaning ‘‘to make a solemn promise,” 
probably from the pouring of a libation in the making of a prom- 
ise.!* Thus again we have an indication of early social life in that 
the word spondeo indicates that a libation was poured in the 
making of a business promise. Sponsio means “security, bond.’”!” 
Alligo is “‘to bind (an agreement by an oath).’ Confirmo is ‘‘to 
ratify (an agreement).’"® Vincio is “to bind, tie up (an agree- 
ment).’% Pango has as its fundamental meaning “‘to fix, im- 
plant,’”’*’ and in the business vocabulary means “‘to contract 
for.’ Related words are: paciscor “‘to make an agreement, agree 
upon,’”** compaciscor “to make an agreement,’”°° pactio “‘a deal, 
an agreement,’ pactum “an agreement, terms,’”” compectum 
“an agreement;’? and pignus “pledge, security’’™ and “pledge, 
part payment.’*® The fundamental meaning of the last word is 
perhaps ‘“‘something to fix the remembrance of a contract.’ Thus 
we have a hint in this set of related words that the primitive agree- 
ment was ratified by the setting up of some sort of marker. 

An important phase of the commercial vocabulary is concerned 
with tokens, seals, and letters. Both tabellae?™ and epistula?®* (Gr. 
émusroAn “a written communication’) are used for “‘a business 
letter.” Libellus, a diminutive of liber, is ‘“a document.’”°* Sym- 
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bolum,»° a loan from Gr. cipBodos, is the word for ‘token.’ 
Signum is “the seal (on a letter)’’"? and “a seal (as a token).’ 
Both the symbolum and signum were important as means of 
identification of an agent. Ostendo is ‘‘to show (a token),’* and 
contendo is “to compare (a ring with seal).’* The fundamental 
meaning of tendo is “‘to stretch” ;?* therefore ostendo ( <*obs-tendo) 
is ‘‘to stretch out in front of,”’ and contendo is ‘‘to stretch out along- 
side of,” then “to put alongside of, compare.’’ Compareo is ‘‘to 
agree, correspond (of a seal).’™’ The fundamental meaning of 
pareo is “‘to appear, be seen” and of compareo “‘to appear alongside 
of.’!8 In these words are pictures of the proving of credentials and 
of the avoidance of forgeries. 

Bona and res are the general words for “‘property.”’ Res means 
“property, wealth, assets, possessions’””’® and “money, cash’’”°— 
meanings in which the fundamental meaning of “property, pos- 
session’’“! is apparent. Bona, in like manner, means “property, 
possessions (both personalty and real estate),’”** and seems to be 
from the same root as beo with the fundamental meaning “‘to heap 
up”; i.e. the two words are from dyenos and *dyejo respectively. 
The suffix -wo- makes adjectives with the connotation “full of, 
having” the idea in the root; therefore bonus from the mental 
aspect of the root means fundamentally “full of heaping up, full 
of happiness.” The same -no- likewise makes concrete nouns from 
the idea in the root,” therefore bona means, from the physical as- 
pect of the root “the things which are heaped up, the things which 
give happiness or prosperity,” i.e. “possessions, goods, property.”’ 
On the other hand it is just as possible that the technical meaning 
of bona developed from the adjective bonus “‘good,”’ as apparently 
English “goods” has developed. At any rate it is clear that the 
primitive Latins had the same materialistic and capitalistic con- 
ception of what constitutes happiness as society has today. Inci- 
dentally beatus is used of a “‘prosperous”’ person.” 
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Aes is “money, cash,’ but also “‘assets.’””? A striking social 
conception of “debt, liabilities” is found in the expression alienum 
aes,”* j.e. “another’s money or assets.’”’ Ops in both singular and 
plural is the general word for “property, means, wealth, re- 
sources.””° The fundamental meaning is “‘abundance.””° Factio in 
both singular and plural means “financial position,”’' a meaning 
which develops semantically in the verbal noun with the literal 
meaning ‘‘what has been made.” Incidentally facio is found in the 
sense “to make (money).’” Ordo also is ‘“‘the state (of a man’s 
affairs).”* The fundamental meaning is “a row of threads in a 
loom,’ which is then generalized to any “row,” then specialized 
to “the order in a row, arrangement,” and then generalized again 
to “state, condition.”” A census is “an estimate (of a man’s 
wealth).””235 

The words for “money”’ are quite interesting. Argenium is the 
most frequent. Aes, pecunia, and res are found a few times each; 
and aurum is found a number of times, especially in the Bacchides, 
where it is the usual word. So far no one has accounted for this un- 
usual situation in the Bacchides. Argentum comes from +/arg “‘to 
cause to shine, be bright’”’ (cf. arguo),”* and therefore means funda- 
mentally “something bright, shining.’”’ Then it is specialized to 
“the bright, shining metal,” then further to “silver,’’ and then 
further to “money.” Argentarius is ‘a banker,’’’ argentaria ‘‘a 
bank,’’*® and argenteus ‘‘of money, cash.’’*® Aurum, which in its 
development and use parallels argentum, is from »/ayes ‘“‘to gleam 
(red?)”’ (cf. aurora), and therefore has the fundamental meaning 
“something that gleams red,” which is then specialized to ‘“‘the red- 
gleaming metal,’’*° and then further to “money.’™ Aes, which has 
the fundamental meaning “‘bronze,’”? has been specialized to 
“‘money.’* The derivative aestumo means ‘‘to set a value on,’ 
apparently the fundamental meaning, for this verb seems to be the 
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denominative from *ais-temos “he who cuts thru bronze,’™® i.e. 
one sets a value on an object by cutting off an appropriate amount 
of bronze to pay for it. Pecunia is a general word for “money.” 
The fundamental meaning is “‘wealth in cattle” (from pecus 
“cattle”), which has been generalized to “wealth, money.’’’ 
Peculium in like manner means “‘personal money, savings.’”™* Res 
is also used for “money, cash.’”’*® The words argentum, aurum, and 
aes are interesting from a linguistic viewpoint in that they show 
semantic specialization and from a social standpoint in that they 
show that the early Latins were concerned not with a bimetallic 
basis for currency, but with a trimetallic basis. Silver apparently 
won out, since in early society argentum is the regular word for 
money. Pecunia also has its social indications in that it shows that 
cattle were probably at one time a medium of exchange. 

The borrowing and lending of money were important phases 
of commercial life. Mutwom means ‘‘a loan without interest,”’ i.e., 
one usually got from a friend.”° The fundamental meaning is 
“something exchanged” (cf. muto).*! Sors is “capital bearing in- 
terest, principal,” i.e., “a loan at interest.’”™? The fundamental 
meaning seems to be “‘lot, part, share.”"** Perhaps the semantic de- 
velopment was “lot,” then “inheritance,’”’ then ‘‘capital.”’ Faenus 
means ‘“‘interest (on a loan),’™4 and appears to be from the same 
root as felix, of which the fundamental meaning is ‘“‘fruitful’’; 
therefore the fundamental meaning seems to be ‘“‘that which bears 
increase.’”° Faenerator is “‘a money-lender.’”** The common words 
here, however, are danista (Gr. davaorns) “money-lender’™’ and 
tar pezita (Gr. tparetirns) “banker.’’™* Do (as noted above) means 
“to lend.’’ Utendus is used in the meaning “‘as a loan.’’”® This 
meaning develops from the fundamental meaning of ufor, “‘to serve 
oneself, use’””®° in that something may be given “‘to be used (and 
then returned after it is used).”’ Usurarius means “on loan, at 
interest,” and is simply a derivative of usura, of which the mean- 
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ing is first “‘usage,‘‘ then “what is got from use,” and then special- 
ized to money matters, “interest.’’®’ We must note again the origin 
of this phase of the vocabulary in some of the simplest social ideas 
and in a few Greek loan words. 

Here it should be noted that sumo (v. supra) means “to get 
(money from someone),’”* “to get, raise (money),’”* and ‘‘to 
borrow (money)”’;™ that exoro is “to obtain a loan’”’ ;* that invenio 
is “‘to find, get (a loan)’’;” and that peto, with the fundamental 
meaning ‘‘to direct oneself towards,’* means “to get, secure, 
raise (money).’®® Words for “‘to dun” are posco?”® and flagito,?™ 
which latter has first the meaning ‘‘to make a noise about,’””? and 
then ‘to ask for noisily.” It is frequently used together with 
clamore. Apparently the idea was to embarrass the debtor as much 
as possible. Flagitator, then, is “one who duns, a bill-collector.’”*” 
Compello is also used of “‘to dun,’’*”* the idea seeming to start with 
“to push (with an accessory idea of beating)” then ‘‘to pursue,”’ 
and then to ‘‘to pursue with words.’”” Exigo also has the connota- 
tion of “to dun.’””* The regular word for “to owe” is debeo,?”’ which 
in the passive sometimes becomes “to be due.’’”’* Debeo is simply 
de-habeo. In fact, the uncontracted form dehibeo is attested by 
dehibuisti in Trinummus 426. 

The two words for “‘account”’ are res?’ and ratio. Res (v. supra) 
is “an account,’”*° “an item in an account,’*! and “a business 
scheme.’”*? The fundamental meaning of raféio is ‘‘a counting up” 
from reor ‘“‘to count up, reckon.’ Puto is ‘‘to reckon up (an ac- 
count).’”** The first meaning is “to cleanse” (used first probably 
of “pruning’’), then “to clear up,” then specialized to “‘to clear up, 
reckon up (an account),” and then to “to count up,” which was 
generalized to “to think.’® A ppareo is “to be cleared up (of an 
account).’’*8* Pareo has the fundamental meaning ‘‘to appear, be 
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seen,’”?8’ from which comes first the meaning “‘to be clear,’’ and then 
with specialization to accounts “‘to be cleared up.”’ Compareo is “‘to 
agree, balance up (of accounts),’’** a meaning readily developing 
from the fundamental meaning “to appear alongside of.’’?*’ 
Expungo is ‘“‘to cross off (the name of a debtor).’”*® The funda- 
mental meaning is “‘to remove point by point.’””®° Solvo (<*se-luo) 
has the fundamental meaning “to loose,’”’**! and in the commercial 
vocabulary means “‘to settle, close (an account), “‘to pay,’ and 
“to fulfill (an agreement), settle (a trade).’’® A psolvo is “to settle 
up, pay off;’*® exsolvo “to pay off;’? persolvo “‘to pay up in 
full;’’?*’ and resolvo ‘‘to pay off (a debt).’’*®* 

There are several words for “‘raising’”’ money. Sumo, peto, and 
invenio have already been noticed. Paro had the fundamental 
meaning “‘to get ready, procure,’ and pario “‘to get, produce 
(originally of an animal’s ‘getting’ young)”’;*°° therefore the funda- 
mental meaning in both seems to be “‘to get possession of.’”” Com- 
mercially paro means “to raise (money),’*” “‘to acquire, pur- 
chase,’ and “to gain (property, wealth).’** Comparo, likewise, 
is “to raise (money).’™ Pario is ‘‘to raise (money) ,’*™ and “tomake 
(money), acquire (property).’° Reperio is “to secure, raise 
(money).’*°? Aufero also is ‘to raise (money).’’*°* Noticeable are 
the simple basic ideas of all these words: “‘to take,” ‘‘to find,”’ “to 
get,” “to carry away.” Tango is highly interesting because its 
meaning ‘‘to touch (a person) for (money)’”” parallels the English 
slang ‘‘to touch.” Similar is expalpor “to obtain (money) by coax- 
ing,’’*!° where the fundamental meaning is ‘‘to touch lightly.’”*" 
Palpator then is ‘‘a sharper.’’*” 

Augeo has the fundamental meaning ‘‘to increase, cause to 
grow,’”** but its derivative auctio has acquired the technical mean- 
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ing of “‘sale, auction.’*“* Fundamentally auctio is ‘‘a means of 
increasing a man’s cash, i.e. his liquid assets.”” Sometimes with 
facio the implication seems to be “‘to sell out, go bankrupt.’*” The 
Hellenistic Age knew the problems of getting liquid assets, of 
forced sales, and of bankruptcies. Auctor, taking its technical 
meaning from auctio, means “one who sells, vendor.’”*"® In like 
manner auctarium is “‘a bid.’”*!” 

Interesting here is liceo with the meaning in commerce “‘to bring, 
sell at.’’*® On the other hand the passive form /iceor means ‘‘to bid 
(at an auction).’*!* It is rather difficult to relate these two words 
semantically, but possibly the fundamental idea in both is “‘to 
leave,’**° with the meanings of liceo developing through a stative 
“to be left (for sale)” and with the meaning of liceor developing 
from ‘“‘to be left (of money for a bid).” Licitor is ‘to offer a price, 
bid.’ Polliceor fundamentally then is “to bid,’*” and from this 
meaning, perhaps through “‘to offer,’’ develops the usual meaning 
in classical Latin of “to promise.” 

From the normal and lengthened grade of \/dik “to point out” 
come dico and dico,** respectively, to play an important part in 
this phase of the vocabulary of trade. The former keeps in large 
part closer to the physical aspect of the fundamental meaning, 
while the latter appears basically to mean “to point out vocally.” 
Uncompounded dico does not appear; but indico is “to put or set a 
price,’’*™ condicio ‘‘terms, offer, proposal,’ praedico “‘to call, cry 
(a sale),’** and praeco (probably <*prae-dicon-,*” though some 
derive from *prae-vocén-**) “auctioneer.’’**® Thus technical mean- 
ings of praedico and its derivative evolve from a fundamental 
meaning “to announce publicly.”” From dico there are: addico ‘‘to 
make over, sign over, sell,’’*° also ‘“‘to sell (to a bidder) ,’’**" edico “‘to 
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give warning (regarding credit) ,’’*** and praedico ‘to give notice.””** 

Not yet has the sphere of the vocabulary relating to “‘receiving 
and taking away (pay and what has been bought)” been noticed. 
Capio, with the fundamental meaning “to seize, take in one’s 
hands,’ is used with its compounds to a great extent in the field 
of business, but since the usages are non-technical they need not 
be detailed here. Manceps, with the fundamental meaning “he 
who takes in hand (either in acquiring or in handing over to 
another party),’’*** means ‘‘a dealer,” and then from a dealer’s 
activities “‘a speculator.’** Mancupium means “legal right in a 
sale, legal sale, bill of sale.”**” The fundamental meaning appears 
to be “a taking in hand (to sell),” then “transfer of property, 
sale.” In like manner mancupo is “‘to sell.”’*** Worthy of notice is 
the primitive literalness in the “taking in hand” idea. Fero and 
mitto are analogous in their uses. Duco has the fundamental mean- 
ing “‘to draw to oneself,’’** and in the business vocabulary means 
“to take away (the purchased slave)’’*“° and “to hire (a harlot) .’”*" 
The idea in “‘hiring”’ is clearly that of “‘taking away”’ with oneself 
the person hired. Abduco means “to take away, get (a purchased 
slave).’’*? Adduco is ‘to bring, deliver (the purchased slave)’ and 
“to bring in (a buyer).’*“* Conduco (apparently with the funda- 
mental meaning “‘to take away with oneself”) means “to hire” 
and ‘‘to rent.’”*#° Conductor means “‘employer.’”**’ 

Numero, the denominative verb from numerus “‘number,’”** and 
its compounds are the regular words meaning “to count out 
(money).’*4° Numeratus means “counted out, in cash.’*° In this 
phase of the vocabulary pendo with the fundamental meaning “to 
hang”’ is the interesting word. The meaning is specialized to “‘to 
weigh” and then further to “‘to weigh out (money), pay.’ The 
meanings in trade are: “to pay’’* and “‘to value.’ This word in 
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its semantic development gives us a picture of the primitive times 
when there were no coins and the precious metals were used in 
trade by weight. Pensum means “value, importance,’ expensum 
“what is paid out, expense,’ compendium “a saving (in cost) ,””** 
dispendium “‘cost, expense,’*’ and stipendium “pay (of sol- 
diers).”’>® The last is *stipi-pendium ‘the paying of a small piece 
of money (stips).’*° 

The words for “depositing” money are covered by sino and its 
compound pono (<*[a]po-sino). Here the fundamental meaning is 
“to deposit, place.’’**° Sino with apud means “‘to deposit (money) 
with,’ and thus exhibits its fundamental meaning. Pono cum 
is also “to deposit with.’*” Appono is “to add to, set down to 
(someone’s account) ;’** depono “to deposit (money);’* and 
repono “to repay (a loan).’** Oppono with pignori is “to mortgage 
(i.e. to give as security) .’* 

The commercial vocabulary, then, with few exceptions is built 
around the simple ideas of “giving,” “receiving,” ‘} lacing,”’ and 
“taking away.’”’ Superimposed on these simple relations are the 
primitive methods of marking an agreement by pouring a libation, 
by breaking a stick, or by setting up a memorial. The primitive 
use in barter of cattle and of various metals has left its traces. The 
lack of coinage is seen too in the relation between “‘weighing” and 
“paying.” And then in the later foreign accretions the expansion 
of trade and the complications of commerce are evident. So lan- 
guage grows and remains the depository of the vestiges of a society 
that has passed away. 
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LADY LUMLEY AND GREEK TRAGEDY 


By Davin H. GREENE 
The College of New Rochelle 


The almost total ignorance of Greek drama during the reign of 
Elizabeth is redeemed by the presence of a single translation from 
Greek tragedy, the ] phigenia at Aulis, by a woman, Lady Lumley. 
For a long time it was believed that the first translation of Greek 
drama into English was the Jocasta of Gascoigne and Kinwelmersh 
presented at Gray’s Inn in 1566. It claimed to bea translation from 
the Phoenissae of Euripides. However, a generation ago it was 
proved by J. P. Mahaffy’ that it was taken page by page, and line 
by line from the Giocasta of Ludovico Dolce. And even Dolce based 
his translation on a Latin version.’ 

In 1909 the Malone Society published for the first time the text 
of Lady Lumley’s play from the manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum. The age of Elizabeth was not to be denied. Here was the 
first translation of a Greek play into English. 

The significance of Lady Lumley’s play is extremely important 
if we realize the unfortunate state of Greek scholarship in six- 
teenth-century England, a time when a real knowledge of Greek 
was obviously rare. Those few hardy translators of Greek at the 
time, including the great Chapman, were so deficient in their 
knowledge of Greek that they were forced to rely rather heavily on 
Latin aids.* It was not until the seventeenth century that sound 
scholarship came. 

Lady Lumley was the daughter of Henry Fitzalan, the twelfth 
Earl of Arundel (1511-1580). Her father was born under royal 

1 Euripides: New York (1879). 


2 The edition of R. Winter, published at Basle, 1541. 
3 See Douglas Bush, Mythology and The Renaissance Tradition in English Literature: 


Minneapolis (1932), 45. 
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patronage and was named after Henry viii, who personally stood 
godfather at his baptism. His life was one long service to the 
throne. 

The daughter of Arundel married into a family as rich in his- 

torical background as her own. Baron Lumley (1534-1609) was 
the son of George Lumley of Yorkshire. At Cambridge he had met 
Henry Fitzalan, whose sister he married at an early age. In educa- 
tional circles Lumley was a man of position. He succeeded his wife’s 
father as the High Steward of Oxford. In 1582 he founded a sur- 
gery lecture in the Royal College of Physicians. On his wife, Lady 
Lumley, the Dictionary of National Biography has the following 
remarks: 
He married, first, before March, 1552, Jane, elder daughter of Henry Fitzalan 
twelfth earl of Arundel, and had by her two sons and a daughter all of whom 
died in infancy. Lady Lumley (d. 1576-77) was eminent for classical attain- 
ments. Her translations from Greek into Latin and from Greek into English 
are preserved in the British Museum among the Royal manuscripts, having 
been handed down with Lord Lumley’s library. 

The facts of Lumley’s life are important in the question of his 
wife’s classical scholarship. There is the testimony of Bishop Hack- 
et that “Lumley did pursue recondite learning as much as any of 
his honorable rank in those times.”* He was a member of the 
Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries, was interested in art, and was a 
collector of a famous library. At his death his valuable collection 
of books was purchased by James 1 and became part of the royal 
library, being later presented to the British Museum by George 
III. 

Important for our purpose is the fact that in 1550 he translated 
from the Latin and inscribed to Lord Arundel A Certain Treatise 
Called the Institution of a Christian Prince or Ruler, Collected by 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. The manuscript was never printed and is 
still deposited in the British Museum. 

In 1909 the Malone Society printed for the first time, under the 
editorship of H. H. Child, Lady Lumley’s play. The manuscript 
from which the play was taken contains also some translations into 
Latin of Isocrates and miscellaneous accounts, and the first leaf 


* Dictionary of National Biography x11, 274. 
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bears the inscription, ‘“The doinge of my Lady Lumley, dowghter 
to my L. Therle of Arundell,” with the autograph signature of 
Lord Lumley. The contents of the manuscript are in Latin, with 
the exception of the Iphigenia. Child observes that the volume ap- 
pears to have served as a commonplace book or rough copy book. 

The date of the translations is not known. Child believes that, 
although they were produced after Lady Lumley’s marriage—soon 
after May, 1549—they were, nevertheless, the exercises of child- 
hood. He fixes the time of her birth sometime around 1537, which 
would make her twelve or thirteen years old when she was mar- 
ried. If the play was translated at no long period subsequent to her 
marriage, it was indeed the product of childhood. We are then 
faced with the unusual situation of attributing the first English 
translation of Greek tragedy to a thirteen-year-old girl. 

The translation, Child says, is neither literal nor complete, but 
appears from the spelling /phigeneia to have been made directly 
from the Greek. Lady Lumley’s extreme youth casts a reasonable 
doubt on the belief that she did translate directly from the Greek. 

The question arises, what text did Lady Lumley use? The first 
printed edition of Euripides’ dramas was published by Aldus in 
1503 under the editorship of M. Musurus. The next printed edition 
of the Greek text was not until thirty-four years later, when the 
Hervazium edition was published at Basle. These were probably 
the only two editions of the Greek text in Lady Lumley’s time.® 

The only Latin translation of the play during the sixteenth cen- 
tury was that of Erasmus, published in 1506, at Paris, and subse- 
quently at Venice by Aldus in 1507, and by Froben at Basle in 1518 
and 1524. Fortunately, in the edition of 1524, from which I quote, 
Erasmus’ Greek text was published alongside his Latin translation. 
It was, of course, the Musurus text. The only other translations of 
the play in the sixteenth century, so far as can be discovered, were 
the French of Thomas Sebillet in 1549, at Paris, and the Italian 
of Ludovico Dolce in 1551, at Venice. 

The first textual problem that presents itself in Lady Lumley’s 
play is the argument, or “hypothesis,” that precedes the opening 


* Tam indebted to my former teacher, Prof. W. C. Greene, for help on textual matters, 
and to Prof. Douglas Bush. 
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scene. The arguments that have attached themselves to the extant 
Greek tragedies date back generally to the Alexandrian period 
and were written by the scholiasts. But in the case of the / phigenia 
at Aulis no argument has come down. In such a situation the mod- 
ern editor of the play has been forced to compose his own argu- 
ment. This apparently is what Erasmus did. The Musurus edition 
of 1503 had no argument. 

Lady Lumley, however, was apparently lackingin such ingenuity, 
which may bear out the belief that her translation was done at an 
early age. She translated Erasmus’ argument and attached it to 
her translation of the play. She made no acknowledgment of her 
appropriation because her play was never printed. This fact sug- 
gests that she was using Erasmus as an aid. 

Her translation of the argument is moderately free. A good ex- 
ample is her rendition of the phrase, Menelaus intercipit epistolam, 
““Menelaus took the old man carrying the letter.” 

In verses 15 and 16 Lady Lumley follows Erasmus astray. The 
Greek is, 

kal dxivnror dudakal Tex éwv. 
oTeixwuev tow 
The word daxivnrou means unmoved or motionless, and Way trans- 


lates, 
[Over Aulis yonder is night’s peace poured:] 
They are hushed which along the walls keep ward. 
Come, pass we within. 


For the word dxivnro. Erasmus has cessere, meaning to ‘‘cease,”’ 


and his passage reads, 
Aulida adhuc habet hanc alta quies, 


Nec muris cessere excubiae. 
Introeamus. 


Lady Lumley translates Erasmus, 

.. . for all they that be of this haven take their rest still: yea and the watch- 
men as yet are not come from the walls: wherefore I think it mete to go in. 
The original line has been distorted from a statement that there is 
no sign of commotion among the sentinels to an assertion that the 
guards have not been relieved. 
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But, significantly enough, Erasmus is not responsible for all her 
mistakes. Verses 7 and 8 read, 
Leipios, éyyvs THs éwramwdpov 
TlXevados Goowv ert peoonpns. 
which Way renders, 
Sirius: nigh to the Pleiads seven 
He is sailing yet through the midst of heaven. 
Lady Lumley makes a very inaccurate translation: 
It may be so indeed; for it is not yet midnight as it may be judged by the 
course of the seven stars. 
Erasmus’ translation is quite correct: 
Sirius, ardens qui Pleiadibus Septemgeminis 


Vicinus adhuc Medio rapidus fertur caelo. 


Following Agamemnon’s instructions to the servant-messenger 
who is carrying the second letter to Clytaemnestra is one of the 
most beautiful choral odes in Euripides: 

I have come to the Aulian sea-gulf’s verge, 
To her gleaming sands: 

I have voyaged Euripus’ rushing surge 
From the city that stands® 


Lady Lumley omits this choral ode just as she does all the choral 
passages. Then to make a transition she invents a cue line for the 
chorus: 

What is this? methinks I see Menelaus striving with Agamemnon’s servant. 
For this addition she had, of course, no basis either in the Greek or 
the Erasmus text. 


In verse 303 Erasmus felt the need of enlarging on the original. 
And Lady Lumley followed him. The Greek line, 


Mevédae, toruGgs deiv’, & o” ob ToAUGY XpEewr. 


which Way translates, 


Menelaus, this is outrage!—shame on thee! 


6 T quote the Way translation in the “Loeb Classical Library.” 
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Erasmus renders, 


Menelae iam audes graviaque, ac immania 
Audere, quae te neuterque licet aut decet. 


Lady Lumley’s passage is obviously from Erasmus rather than 
from the Greek: 


Darest thou, O Menelaus, commit so grievous an offence in taking away those 
letters, which is neither mete, neither lawful that thou shouldest see! 


Throughout the play Lady Lumley’s chief alteration consists of 
the discarding of a great number of verses. Not only does she omit 
all the choral lyrics but she also cuts down most of the long speechs 
to a minimum. There is no art or method in her compression. Aga- 
memnon’s speech (378-400) she merely cuts off at verse 389. 

Lady Lumley makes a curious textual mistake at verse 404, 
where Menelaus, replying to the chorus, says, 


Alas for wretched me! Friends have I none. 


This verse she misapplies to Agamemnon, ‘Alas I wretch have 
never a friend.”’ This misunderstanding throws off the whole of the 
following passage, for she has the men confused. Even her omission 
of two verses does not destroy the progression. If a messenger had 
not interrupted at verse 420, serious difficulties would have re- 
sulted. It was probably a mere oversight, although the same mis- 
take is made at verse 771, where she confuses Clytaemnestra and 
Achilles, and again at verse 921, where she gives Iphigenia a verse 
which belongs to Clytaemnestra. 

Lady Lumley’s total lack of taste and critical ability is evident 
in her exclusions. Her avoidance of the choral odes may be ex- 
plained on the grounds that they were difficult for her to translate 
and that they constituted no part of the action of the play. But 
there is no excuse for her overlooking the passage at verses 506- 
512. Agamemnon says in a magnificent burst of emotion: 

Thanks, Menelaus, that beyond all hope 
Thou hast spoken rightly, worthily of thee. 
Strife betwixt brethren for a woman’s sake 
May rise, or of ambition—Out on it, 

This kinship that brings bitterness to both! 


Nay, but we are tangled in the net of fate! 
We needs must work the murder of my child. 
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Lady Lumley renders the passage “‘I praise you Menelaus because 
you have changed your mind so gently.” 

The function of the chorus throughout Lady Lumley’s play is 
dubious. All the choral odes have been removed, and their words 
reduced to a minimum, mere cue lines, such as “‘But behold, here 
cometh Clytaemnestra the Queen and Iphigenia her daughter.” 
But at verse 560 she assigns them a moral reflection which in the 
Greek is assigned to Agamemnon: 

Truly we may see now that they are most happy, which being neither in too 


high estate, nor yet oppressed with too much poverty, may quietly enjoy the 
company of their friends. 


This realization on her part that the chorus was supposed to re- 
flect and utter gems of wisdom would indicate that she could trans- 
late the odes well enough to realize their function. 
In verse 947 occurs the most glaring and most interesting mis- 
take in the whole play. The Greek (vs. 1164) is, 
tixtw 6’ éwi tpioi mapbevorct watda cou 
This son, with daughters three, to thee I bore. 


Lady Lumley’s line is, ‘And then I happened to have three sons 
at one birth, and afterward one daughter.’ This mistake she did 
not get from Erasmus, unless she mistranslated him. It was natural 
for her to forget for the moment that Iphigenia had sisters, but her 
thinking that Orestes had two brothers is inexplainable. To make 
them triplets may be called an amusing flippancy with the original. 

Lady Lumley’s translation, in general, is very free, and to a 
modern scholar very inaccurate. But when one considers that not 
only did her attempt stand alone in her age but was the first in the 
English language, no little honor and credit are hers. She had, to 
be sure, in addition to her Greek text, the translation of Erasmus 
to help her—a very natural source of help, for Erasmus himself 
had taught Greek at Cambridge in 1511, and it is likely that he 
brought copies of his translation with him. Moreover, we may as- 
sume that any library as large as Lord Lumley’s would have had 
Erasmus’ works, especially as Lord Lumley was himself a trans- 
lator of Erasmus. Any doubt about her use of Erasmus is elimi- 
nated by the evidence within her text. 

Her mistakes are glaring ones, and I have listed the significant 
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ones. Her omissions are restricted to the choral odes and the long 
speeches of the principal characters. The mythological material 
she reduced to its barest fundamentals, probably because of its 
lack of connection with the action. She may also have been 
bothered by the allusions and hesitated to translate names that 
meant nothing to her. The judgment of Paris she is familiar with, 
however, as well as the genealogy of Clytaemnestra, the daughter 
of Leda and descendant of Thyestes. Moreover she knew about 
Castor and Polydeuces, sons of Leda, for she mentions them in 
verse 969. This is unusual because there is no mention of the twin 
brothers in the Greek play. 

Of the family history of Agamemnon we have not a word. On 
Achilles’ genealogy Lady Lumley is equally silent, with not a word 
about Peleus or Thetis. Her lack of interest in Achilles’ line is seen 
in her translation of the passage where Clytaemnestra asks Aga- 
memnon for a full account of her future son-in-law’s ancestors and 
birthplace. In the Greek play there follows a long passage in which 
that information is given. But Lady Lumley’s Clytaemnestra is a 
less inquisitive mother. She merely wants to know what Achilles’ 
home town is. 

The only external evidence we have of Lady Lumley’s knowl- 
edge of Greek is the tradition, and a remark written by herself in 
the Epistola ad Dominum Patrem, in the British Museum manu- 
script, stating that, following the recommendation of Cicero, she 
was devoting herself to the study of Greek literature. Actually the 
existence of her /phigenia offers more solid evidence of a wider 
knowledge of Greek literature than that of her learned compatriot, 
Lady Jane Gray. 

The evidence that Lady Lumley actually had a Greek text (in- 
dependent of Erasmus’ Latin text) from which she translated her 
Iphigenia is conclusive. The position of two lines in her text con- 
stitutes an emendation which Erasmus had not made. 

In one of Agamemnon’s long speeches in the early part of the 
play he is telling the story of his predicament, how the Trojan war 
started, how the Greeks were detained at Aulis by unfavoring 
winds, how he had agreed to sacrifice his daughter for the sake of 
the expedition. 
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In a tablet’s folds 
I wrote, and bade therein my wife to send 
Our daughter, as to be Achilles’ bride. 


That wrong I here revoke and write the truth 
Within this scroll, which in the gloom of night 
Thou saw’st me, ancient, open and reseal. 

Up, go, this letter unto Argos bear; 

And what the tablet hideth in its folds, 


All things here written, will I tell to thee, 
For loyal to my wife and house art thou. 


At this point (vs. 114) Lady Lumley has the old servant, to whom 
Agamemnon is speaking, interrupt, and ask Agamemnon what is 
in the letter, so that what he says will ring true with the written 
word. “‘Shew me I pray you, what answer I shall make to your wife 
agreeable to the letter?” Then Agamemnon replies, ‘‘Tell her that 
she shall not need at this time to send my daughter hither: for her 
marriage shall be deferred unto another time.” 

Now in the Greek text there is no such arrangement of the verses. 
The Greek text has the old servant break into Agamemnon’s 
speech two verses later at 116. In other words the servant defers 
his request until after Agamemnon has said, ‘‘This add I to my 
letter writ before :—O child of Leda, do thou send thy daughter not 
unto the waveless shore of Aulis.’’ The Greek reads, 

113 Adyw dpaow cor ravTa Tayyeypappeva 
114 muwords yap addxw Trois r’évots Sduorow ef 
115 wéurw cor rpds tais rpdcbev 

116 dé€Arous, & Anéas Epvos. 


Old servant: 


117 A€ye kal onjpaw’ iva kai yAdoon 
118 obvrova trols cots ypappacw abdd 


Lady Lumley’s emendation consisted of moving verses 117 and 118 
up ahead of verses 115 and 116. 

Now Lady Lumley had no basis for this emendation. The manu- 
scripts did not have it even if she could have seen them in Italy. 
Neither the Musurus nor the Hervazium edition had that ar- 
rangement. The Latin text of Erasmus adhered to the Greek. The 
only other texts or editions of the play in the sixteenth century, 
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the Italian translation of Dolce (1551) and the French of Sebillet 
(1549), did not have any such arrangement. Where did Lady Lum- 
ley get the idea? 

At first sight it may appear to be merely a misreading on her 
part of the Greek text, just as she had misapplied the verses of 
Agamemnon to Menelaus. But such an explanation is ruled out by 
the curious fact that all of the modern texts (with the exception of 
the Murray-Oxford text of 1909) make exactly the same emenda- 
tion.’ And, moreover, most of the good editions have done so since 
Reiske first suggested that rearrangement of the text in the eight- 
eenth century. Actually what we have is an emendation at- 
tributed, as first made, to Reiske in the eighteenth century, which 
Lady Lumley had made two centuries earlier. There can be little 
doubt of Lady Lumley’s knowledge of Greek, or of her having used 
more than Erasmus’ Latin translation. Such a conclusion is based, 
of course, on my failure to find any evidence of such a textual ar- 
rangement before Lady Lumley’s time. 

A closer study of the emendation will explain the situation more 
clearly and indicate the reasons for such a change. The principal 
reason is the metrical one. Up to verse 114 the metre of Agamem- 
non’s speech is composed of regular iambs. 

Aoyw dpdow cor wavTa Tayyeypapupeva 
motos yap addoxw Tots T’éuots Sduorow ef 
At verse 115, when he starts to read the contents of his second let- 
ter to his wife he changes to the threnic or lyric anapaests. 
wéumww co. Tpos Tats mpdcbev 
béATos, & Anéas Epvos. 
It is logical, therefore, that the interruption of the old servant’s re- 
quest occur at the point where the metre changes rather than two 
lines after the break. 

The other reason for the emendation is the meaning of the lines. 
It is not logical that the old servant should interrupt and ask 
Agamemnon to tell him what is in the letter when Agamemnon is 
clearly in the act of telling him. The request for the information 
would come logically before the information. 


7 The editions of Way, England, Nauck, Paley, Wecklein. 
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Gilbert Murray is the only modern editor of importance who has 
not admitted the emendation. He has no metrical explanation for 
retaining the manuscript reading but does offer an explanation 
based on the meaning. He says, “£115 sq. post 118 trai. Reiske, male 
Agamemno epistulam legere incipit: graviter commotus desistit: 
‘perge legens’ inquit senex, et pergit ille.”” The evidence for the 
emendation seems better founded than Murray’s reason for the 
reading. 

If Lady Lumley’s emendation was the product of her own inter- 
pretation, and I have been unable to disprove her originality, there 
can be no doubt about her knowledge of Greek and her use of a 
Greek text. Moreover, it would tend to indicate a rather thorough 
knowledge of Greek metre and a very intelligent understanding 
of the passage. 

Until new evidence is discovered either to the contrary or of an 
additional informative nature, the necessary conclusion is that 
the first Greek tragedy translated into English was done by an 
extremely young girl. Moreover, this young lady, while basing her 
translation upon a Greek original, had recourse in many places to 
the Latin of Erasmus. If full credit is to be given her for her tex- 
tual emendation, and it is difficult to deny such credit, then it must 
be stated that she had a knowledge of her original and a feeling for 
its verse extraordinary and rare for one of her years and her period. 








Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


INCUBARE DEO 


Huc dona sacerdos 
cum tulit et caesarum ovium sub nocte silenti 
pellibus incubuit stratis somnosque petivit, 
multa modis simulacra videt volitantia miris, 
et varias audit voces fruiturque deorum 
conloquio atque imis Acheronta adfatur Avernis. 
hic et tum pater ipse petens responsa Latinus 
centum lanigeras mactabat rite bidentes, 
atque harum effultus tergo stratisque iacebat 
velleribus. (Aeneid v1, 86-95) 


In commenting on incubuit in vs. 88 Servius says: Incubare 
dicuntur proprie hi qui dormiunt ad accipienda responsa. It is 
always interesting to find close parallels in the customs of widely 
separated peoples, especially when it seems unlikely that one of the 
peoples borrowed the practice from the other. Compare with this 
Vergilian passage the following from Scott’s Lady of the Lake tv, 
5, vss. 1f., 7, and 12. 


That bull was slain: his reeking hide 
They stretched the cataract beside, 


Couched on a shelve beneath its brink, 
The wizard waits prophetic dream. 
That the habit of lying down to sleep while awaiting a vision was 


wide spread among the Romans is further indicated by Plautus, 
Curculio 61 f. and 266: 
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quia hic leno, hic qui aegrotus incubat 
in Aesculapi fano, 


namque incubare satius te fuerat Iovi, 
and by Tertullian, De Anima xiviti: Superstitio est, ut cum apud 
oracula incubaturis ieiunium indicitur, ut castimoniam inducat. 

It is my belief that, in so far as literary mention is concerned, 
this practice died out as a part of the prophet’s regular procedure 
after the time of Tertullian. The reader will doubtless be re- 
minded of the medieval derivative, incubus, which, although the 
connotation is completely different, still contains the lying down 
to sleep and the presence of a supernatural being. 

LAMBERT C. PORTER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE CLASSICS 


We are indebted to Mr. Paul V. Bacon for calling our attention 
to the following excellent presentation of the value of the classics 
from the American-German Review of February, 1941: 


The transition between childish and mature life is best filled by a humanis- 
tic training, where the fundamentals of the past, on which the present rests, 
are acquired. The languages of the Greeks and Romans contain all those fun- 
damentals; methodically and thoroughly studied, they convey their rich and 
yet so simple and dignified contents gradually, as a reward for honest and hard 
work. Their vocabulary expresses all the higher things in modern culture, 
their logical grammar reveals the philosophical principles of Western culture 
and humanity. In devoting yourself to their works, you wrestle with problems 
of an adult life, which is nevertheless so clear and transparent that it lies 
within the full grasp of your young comprehension. At the same time you are 
removed from the confusing spectacle of your immediate surroundings and 
the passions (more often pathological than not) of your own age, while you 
learn to see that all such passions have happened before. You thus learn to 
be objective about subjective concerns, you get the roots of scientific, artis- 
tic, religious, and political values, infinitely complex now, clearly emerging 
there. And you get them not by hearsay or in “surveys,” but by working at 
them. Such training prevents you from overrating immediate gains and suc- 
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cesses, deepens understanding of life, and makes you sure of yourself. Learn- 
ing to take intellectual defeats and progressing through them is essential if 
we want to avoid inferiority complexes, always suspicious of all things “above 
our heads.” 

GusTAv E. MUELLER 


ONOCEPHALI 


The Egyptians represented by a human figure with the head of 
an ass (6voxépados) a man who had never traveled outside the 
bounds of his own country, for they held that such a man must be 
ignorant of events that were taking place abroad (Horapollo, 
Hieroglyphica 1, 23). Homer would doubtless have considered the 
ideogram entirely apt, since at the very beginning of the Odyssey 
he characterizes his shrewd and resourceful hero as one who “‘had 
seen the cities of many men and knew their ways.”’ 

A Roman expression of opinion about the narrowing effects of 
staying at home may be found in the words of Seneca the Philoso- 
pher, Naturales Quaestiones v, 18, 14: Fuisset enim imperitum 
animal et sine magna experientia rerum homo si circumscriberetur 
natalis soli fine. These words are duly impressive, but they seem 
labored and heavy when compared with Shakespeare’s terse phras- 
ing of the idea in Two Gentlemen of Verona I, 1, 2: ‘“Home-keeping 
youth hath ever homely wits.” 

EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


NEW REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN NEW YORK CITY 


In the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxv (1939), 162-164, I published 
official figures of foreign-language registrations in the senior high 
schools of New York City for March, 1938 and 1939. I am now 
able to comment upon similar figures for October 25, 1940 on the 
basis of statistics published in The German Quarterly xiv (1941), 
61. The tendencies noticed in my earlier report are naturally still 
in evidence now. The aggregate for all languages has fallen from 
150,527 in March, 1939 to 142,218 in October, 1940, and this loss 
is not so much more than the falling off in French alone (from 65,832 
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to 60,040). German also suffered a loss of 3,803 (14,044 reduced to 
10,241). Greek (47 to 54) and Hebrew (2,565 to 2,617) actually 
gained a little, while Italian (10,405 to 10,155) and Latin (21,115 
to 20,167) almost held their own in aggregates. The only sig- 
nificant advance was in Spanish with a gain of 2,425. This result is 
not surprising in view of the propaganda in favor of Spanish which 
has been put out by the national government and which has been 
actively taken up by the daily press and magazines all over the 
country. 

But more significant than the individual aggregates are the fig- 
ures for the earlier semesters, especially the first, where students 
feel more free to follow their own bent or yield to current preju- 
dices; whereas those who have once started a language are more 
likely to continue it for at least a few semesters. Thus French 
dropped from 9,992 to 7,665 in the first semester, from 10,158 to 
7,587 in the second, from 16,546 to 15,468 in the third, and from 
15,538 to 13,370 in the fourth. In fact French lost all along the line 
except for slight gains in the fifth and seventh semesters, though 
still retaining a big lead over any other language in the aggregate 
and still almost equal to all the others combined. But Spanish 
jumped from 9,857 in the first semester to 12,254 and in the second 
semester from 8,829 to 9,593, though the changes in the other six 
semesters were insignificant. But undoubtedly what has happened 
to Spanish in the first two semesters will presently be extended into 
the other semesters at least for a while. I do not share the distress 
which some teachers of other languages feel over this development, 
which is entirely natural under present conditions. Some of us can 
remember how German disappeared from American high schools 
almost over night at the time of the World War and lost 90 per cent 
of its enrolment in the colleges, while French went up by leaps and 
bounds. Neither of these changes was basically sound. Whether 
American soldiers in France captured Germans or were captured 
by them, it was highly important that they should have some 
knowledge of that language, quite apart from its other values. But 
all that American boys and their parents could think of was that 
the battle fields were in France and that consequently everyone 
must study French. Of course the study of French has values of its 
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own, but the enrolment went far beyond anything that was justi- 
fied on that basis. Such an increase could not and did not hold. The 
psychology of the situation changed, and in most communities 
French classes soon resumed their pre-war status. So will it be with 
Spanish if we will but possess our souls in patience for a season. It 
is obvious why the government is now encouraging the study of 
Spanish (and Portuguese); and during the war and for a little 
while thereafter its efforts will succeed. But in the long run lan- 
guages will be studied in schools on the basis of their truly educa- 
tional values, viz. because they contain literature of such worth 
that educated men and women throughout the world will wish to 
read it in the original, and/or because their scientists and scholars 
are writing articles and books so valuable that foreign students 
will be constrained to learn the language so as to read them at first 
hand. The first of these reasons operates only slightly for Spanish 
and still less for Portuguese. The second reason obtains signifi- 
cantly for neither of them. Therefore, as soon as conditions become 
normal, languages which can qualify on educational grounds will 
resume their rightful place in the curriculum. In the meanwhile 
Spanish is still a noble tongue with certain adventitious advantages 
of its own, and its study will at least make young students lan- 
guage conscious. Moreover, such of them as had some Latin before 
starting Spanish will realize what an advantage Latin has given 
them, and their fellows who had no Latin and also their teachers— 








Oct. 25, 
1940 I II III IV V VI VII VIII Total 





French 7665 7587 15468 13370 8024 6881 727 318 60040 
German 1943 1804 2306 2280 990 868 22 28 #«10241 
Greek 9 a 15 — 4 5 —- — 54 
Hebrew 483 477 633 550 308 142 24 — 2617 
Italian 2094 1771 2382 2082 # 1023 688 87 28 10155 
Latin 4775 3967 4509 3453 1700 1250 345 168 20167 
Spanish 12254 9593 7886 6115 1695 1275 103 23 38944 





29223 25220 33199 27850 13744 11109 1308 565 142218 
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if they need that lesson—will realize it likewise; and the Latin de- 
partment will flourish accordingly. 

To classical teachers the most interesting and encouraging fea- 
ture in the table, as it was also in the earlier tables, is the evidence 
of the staying powers of Latin students. In the first semester Ger- 
man and Italian have almost half as many registrants as Latin, but 
in the eighth semester Latin has six times as many students as 
either of the two. And though Spanish has nearly three times as 
many students as Latin in the first semester, in the fifth semester 
Latin first overtakes and soon passes its rival. In fact in the eighth 
semester Spanish fares no better than Italian or German. I repeat, 
therefore, that this situation is “‘not only a tribute to the Latin 
teachers and the students who register for their work, but also a 
striking testimonial to the fact that the Latin course, in contra- 
distinction to some others, seems to the students to continue to 
furnish worth-while values through the whole four-year curricu- 
lum.” 

Of course New York City with its large foreign population— 
25.7% of aliens in the state, and obviously a still higher percent- 
age in the city alone,' according to the recent compulsory registra- 
tion—is far from typical of educational developments in this field 
throughout the country. Nevertheless, since reliable statistics on a 
large scale are usually difficult to obtain, and since New York City, 
whatever its local racial peculiarities, is still our largest metropoli- 
tan area, whatever happens there under highly competitive condi- 
tions is of interest and concern to many, especially since the 
opponents of Latin are constantly alleging that it is disappearing 
from the schools. 

Roy C. FLICKINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


CLAQUES, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


On April 19, 1941, the New York Times reported the arrest in 
that city of two young men on the charge of annoying performers 


1In New York City, according to the Modern Language Journal xx (1939), 323- 
333 and xxv (1941), 368, 73 per cent of the population of 7,000,000 are either foreign 
born or the children of those who were foreign born. 
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in theaters by leading a claque of 200 boys and girls in uproarious 
applause. On one occasion, the Times said, the claque appeared in 
Boston and created such a terrific disturbance in honor of Martha 
Raye that “others on the bill could not go through with their 
acts. ... Miss Raye paid the hotel bills and other expenses for the 
claquers to shoo them out of Boston.” 

One is reminded of two of Martial’s Epigrams (1, 95 and u1, 27): 
“Aelius, there is a very good reason for your everlasting shouting 
and bawling in the courtroom: you are paid to shut up’’; “See how 
enthusiastically Selius applauds when he’s spreading his nets for an 
invitation to dinner from a reader or a lawyer: ‘Superb! how im- 
pressive! what repartee! that’s a hot one! hurrah! bravo! just what 
I’ve been waiting for!’ ‘AJl right [says the speaker], you’ve earned 
your dinner; now for heaven’s sake be quiet!’ ” 

HvuBEerT McNEILL POTEAT 
WAKE Forest COLLEGE 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 








Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
JourNaL at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


WALTER MILLER, Greece and the Greeks, A Survey of Greek Civiliza- 
tion: New York, The Macmillan Co. (1941). Pp. 508. $3.00. 


The book is, as appears from the title, a companion volume to 
Showerman’s Rome and the Romans. Professor Ullman, in his 
Foreword, says that the volumes were projected “in order to give 
students a broad background of knowledge about ancient life and 
thought”; and by “students” he means students in secondary 
schools. 

However, the volume under review furnishes interesting and in- 
structive matter to older students as well, and to the general 
reader who cares for the priceless heritage we have from this amaz- 
ing people. And the author is as enthusiastic about the modern 
Greek as he is about the ancient; he is at great pains to show that 
there is no more difference between the modern and the ancient 
Greek people than there is between the language of the one and 
the other. Recent events serve but to emphasize this fact; Homer 
might well wish to add another book to his //iad in celebration of 
the heroism of the Evzones. It is, in fact, this enthusiasm and the 
constant comparison between ancient and modern that makes it 
quite unlike a text-book. Professor Ullman is justified in saying of 
the author that “‘he has a wide and intimate knowledge of Greek 
history, literature, and art, which he has taught to enthusiastic 
classes for many years.” 

There are four Parts: 1. “Greece Yesterday and Today’’; m1. 
“Home Life of the Ancient Greeks” ; m1. “Public Life of the Ancient 
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Greeks’’; rv. “Literature and Art.’’ It is difficult to think of a phase 
of private or public life which is not treated adequately in Parts 1 
and m1. In Part Iv the author has an impossible task, as he frankly 
recognizes; and yet in this necessarily limited space he has embraced 
wonderfully well an outline of literary history and a vivid descrip- 
tion of art in all its phases. While the specialist will require many 
volumes for his study of the several topics here discussed, it is 
probable that he will find no inaccuracies in this treatment— 
though he may differ in details, as, e.g., in the name of Plato. The 
book is characterized by the soundest scholarship, based on first- 
hand knowledge, and glowing with the enthusiasm which arises 
from a deep love of everything Greek, ancient or modern. “Every 
stone and clod of earth in that land,’”’ says Ullman, “is dear to 
him.” 

It is needless to say that the style is delightful; no man who has 
studied Greek so long and so zealously could write badly if he tried. 
With ingrained accuracy he combines an easy fluency, not without 
a touch of humor, and with an occasional snap of tolerant malice. 
On page 109, for example, he gives the only acceptable explanation 
of one of the queerest customs of the ancients—that of reclining at 
table: “To us this sounds rather awkward; but it must be remem- 
bered that eating was not the main business of the dinner. Then, 
too, such a position was more conducive to falling comfortably 
asleep in the course of the long after-dinner speeches.” “‘We often 
wonder what Pindar and Sophocles or the average Athenian of the 
fifth century B.c., with whom simplicity was an essential element 
of every art, would think of the popular music of a modern café.” 
(P. 88). “With them athletics was no longer a sport but an occupa- 
tion. Through natural evolution the sport became first an avoca- 
tion, then an occupation, and finally a profession, when the glory 
of Greek athletics was at an end” (P. 147). ‘“The Greeks believed 
in formal discipline and in transfer of training. The conduct of their 
life was practical proof of the soundness of both beliefs.”’ (/bid.) 

As usual, Miller does his own translating—he will not even trust 
the King James translators—and his translations are quite as good 
and racy as those in his previous works. He quotes, also, from a 
wide range of authors. Every statement is supported by accurate 
citation of authority, and there is a full Index. 
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A word must be said of the craftsmanship of the book. It is a 
beautiful volume, flawlessly printed in large, clear type, and pro- 
fusely but not burdensomely illustrated with 190 Figures. This re- 
viewer is cursed with an eye keenly alert to typographical aberra- 
tions—it caught even the somewhat pedagogic “learnéd” on page 
457; but this book seems to have almost no errors of this kind!! 

The work may be recommended unreservedly. For the non- 
professional reader it will take the place of a whole shelf of books 
on the several topics embraced; and it should certainly be on the 
shelves of every high-school and college library. 

W. D. Hooper 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


NATHANIEL E. GriFFIn, Guido de Columnis Historia Destructionis 
Troiae, “Mediaeval Academy Publications,” No. 26: Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1936). Pp. xvii+293. $4.00. 


Teachers of Homer and Vergil will welcome this edition of 
Guido’s Historia Destructionis Troiae, which has hitherto not been 
available except in rare Renaissance editions, no one of which is 
later than 1494. For more than thirty years Mr. Griffin has been 
at work on Guido. In preparing this edition he chose as a basis the 
five earliest manuscripts out of the ninety-four which he had ex- 
amined closely. He thinks that the five “present a fairly early and 
in all likelihood a fairly broad cross-section of the manuscript tra- 
dition.”’ Instead of taking the oldest of his five (P') and following 
it closely, Mr. Griffin has made a composite text, using P' as a 
base, and drawing many readings from the other four manuscripts 
and occasionally from three printed editions. Unfortunately Mr. 
Griffin lost faith in P! as he approached the end of his comparing 
and came to prefer P?. Consequently we find his critical apparatus 
filled with discarded P! readings. The five manuscripts vary re- 
markably, and Mr. Griffin apparently has not based his choice of 
readings on the value he places on one manuscript against another, 
but upon his own judgment of the merits of particular readings, 
or upon the majority principle where choice was impossible. The 


1 The exception, of course, proves the rule. Note 9 on p. 465 should refer to page 156 
and in the Index, s.v. “strigil,” for Fig. 53 read Fig. 55. 
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result is that many good readings that seem to me nearer the 
archetype are to be found in the apparatus criticus. 

Mr. Griffin gives us at the end ‘‘a Glossary of Uncommon 
Words, containing words not found or not suitably defined in 
Harper’s Latin Dictionary.”’ I note the following omissions: p. 6, 
l. 18: artifiosa (spelling error?); p. 27, 1. 5: cominantis, ‘“impend- 
ing”; p. 125, 1. 15: zacencias (should be adiacencia?); p. 166, 1. 25: 
tempescere, to ‘cool’; p. 270, 1. 5: turricula. Questionable meanings 
in the Glossary: suescere; organicus (the example on p. 191, 1. 14 
is not cited. Is not the meaning “vital” in both passages?). 

Guido, following the long line of writers on the Troy story from 
Homer down through Vergil, Ovid, Dares Phrygius, Dictys Cre- 
tensis, Benoit de Sainte Maure, gives us the story as best known 
to the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance. For facts he relies 
on Dares, as he tells us; but for his rhetorical amplification, on 
Benoit, as he does not tell us. The general lines of the story are 
un-Homeric. For example, Patroclus is killed in the second day’s 
fighting, Hector visits Achilles in his tent, Achilles visits Troy on 
the anniversary of Hector’s death, Aeneas and Antenor are pic- 
tured as treacherous, etc. The battle scenes are Mediaeval. Guido 
takes every opportunity to show that he is a “woman hater.’ His 
style in general is undistinguished, but at times vivid and vigorous, 
as when he describes Achilles reéntering the battle (p. 202). 

Finally, we must not let the shortcomings I have noted cause us 
to undervalue the great service Mr. Griffin has rendered all stu- 
dents of the story of Troy by making available in this sumptuous 
edition the most popular and influential of all the stories. 

MILLETT HENSHAW 


St. Louris UNIVERSITY 


Diodorus Siculus, Translated by C. H. OLDFATHER, “‘Loeb Classi- 
cal Library,” Vol. III: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1939). Pp. 433. $2.50. 

This volume contains the text and translation of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus Iv, 58-85, v—vui. In recording the story of the Greek demigods 
and heroes Diodorus is evidently influenced by Euhemerus and so 
introduces mythology into serious history. The subject matter of 
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Book tv is the mythology of the heroes of the Greek mainland. In 
Book v the gods and demigods of the islands form the central 
theme, with some interesting digressions on local customs and eco- 
nomic resources. In this book the arrangement is curious. Diodorus 
begins with the islands of the Western Mediterranean, next de- 
scribes those of the Atlantic, where in connection with Britain he 
takes occasion to give some account of Gaul, Spain, and Etruria; 
then, passing to Arabia and the Indian Ocean, he returns to the 
islands of the Eastern Mediterranean. The fragments of Book v1 
show that Diodorus drew largely from Euhemerus in describing the 
Olympic gods of the Greek pantheon, and in this book he evidently 
included myths which could not be worked into the pattern of the 
two preceding books. Books vit and vim are also fragmentary. 
They contained the history of the Mediterranean from the Trojan 
War down to the age of Solon, and evidently considerable space 
was devoted to the legends of early Rome. 

Vogel’s text (Teubner) is followed in the main, but in quoting 
the fragments Oldfather follows more recent editions wherever pos- 
sible. He has introduced few emendations of his own (cf. pp. 230, 
250, 342, 352, 406). On p. 64 either Capps or Oldfather has become 
confused on the distinction between éxAauSavew and éxBadr\ev. In 
general the translation is accurate. I note few errors; a slight con- 
fusion of notes on p. 336, and on p. 337 the spelling “Ariadna”’ is 
found instead of “Ariadne.” It is interesting to observe that Di- 
odorus, in spite of his professions of accuracy, did not verify his 
references and sometimes misquoted his own work (cf. Book vu, 7). 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


E. H. WARMINGTON, Remains of Old Latin, Vol. m1: Lucilius; The 
Twelve Tables, “The Loeb Classical Library’: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (1938). Pp. xxxiii+550. $2.50. 


Professor Warmington gave us in Volume I of the Remains of 
Old Latin (1935) the extant fragments of Ennius and Caecilius, 
and in 1 (1936), those of Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Pacuvius, 
Accius; in the present volume, he gives those of Lucilius and The 
Twelve Tables; and in a projected fourth he promises us the text 
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and translation of the older Latin inscriptions—a contribution 
which we sincerely hope will not be too long postponed by the 
present war.! 

The volume at hand devotes to Lucilius pages vii-xxvi and 
2-423, to The Twelve Tables pages xxvi-xxxili and 424-515; after 
which there are Concordances for Lucilius, showing the verse cor- 
respondences Marx-Warmington and Warmington- Marx (pp. 516- 
539), and a brief Index of proper names and important words 
(pp. 541-550). The Latin text is conservative, though a few well- 
considered emendations of Warmington’s own are to be found. In 
the book as a whole Professor Warmington shows his complete un- 
derstanding of Latin, his masterful technique in translation, his 
rich knowledge of the background of the texts (wherein there is no 
continuous passage of more than eight lines), his skilful presenta- 
tion of exegetical notes. In pages viii f. he gives cogent reasons for 
changing the relative order of the fragments within the individual 
books of Lucilius’ Satires, as compared with the order adopted by 
Marx; in connection with the texts, he reconstructs with remark- 
able clarity the topics of the separate satires. He who wishes an 
adequate idea of the works of Lucilius, the father of Roman satire, 
must go to this edition: Marx’s (2 vols., 1904-05), apart from being 
composed in Latin, is much less easy to use; the editions and Ital- 
ian translations of Bolisani (1932) and of Terzaghi (1934) are much 
less comprehensive and are less likely to be available. And Warm- 
ington’s is the best, anyhow. 

Naturally, in a collection which for Lucilius runs to 1272 verses 
or part-verses, with other single words and phrases (Marx listed 
1378, a few of which Warmington intentionally omits), there are 
items which another scholar might handle differently. I take up 
two groups of fragments which have busied me in the past—those 
giving Lucilius’ rules on the orthographies 7 and e, and those 
which come from Varro On the Latin Language. 

The prior group, Warmington’s verses 375-387, I discussed in 
AJP xxxu, 272-293 (also Glotta 1v, 296-302, AJP xxxiv, 315- 
321; all known to Warmington), where I made certain suggestions 


1 Volume IV has just appeared. [Ed.] 
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as to text and interpretation to which I still hold, though I should 
here and there qualify my earlier support of the correctness of 
Lucilius’ rules. In verse 383 Warmington still keeps addes e ut 
where the meter demands three long syllables; as e cannot be en- 
tirely elided away, this can be made metrical only by measuring 
é before a vowel and then applying iambic shortening to produce 
a pyrrhic in é wt before a consonant. The easy emendation to adde 
e ut was proposed by L. F. Schmidt in 1840. But the problem is 
more serious in 384-386, where my version is very different from 
Warmington’s, which follows older versions except for a repetitious 
emendation of Colson in CQ xv, 11-17 (1921). It would take too 
much space to present my argument here: I refer to AJ P xxxu, 
274-281 (1911), which Colson either ignored or did not know. 
Nearly a score of the fragments of Lucilius are preserved in 
Varro’s De Lingua Latina, which I had the honor to edit and trans- 
late for the ““Loeb Classical Library” (2 vols., 1938) ; in its prepara- 
tion I enjoyed the editorial criticism of Professor Warmington, 
from whom I drew much benefit. I note therefore with pleasure 
that he has adopted my humoremque—he omits the h—for im- 
bremque of the manuscripts in 615 (=L.L. v, 24). Verse 1162 
(=L.L. v, 44) shows the difficulty of translating names of ancient 
coins, now that we lack a fixed gold-standard value for our own 
coins. In this verse Warmington translates guadrans “‘three-penny 
piece,” since it was one-fourth of an as, or three unciae; I used the 
conventional “farthing.” Is there any solution of this problem? I 
know none; happily he and I agree that the proper literary transla- 
tion is in English coin-names, not in those of the U. S. A. In 1169 
(=L.L. vu, 94), our choice of emendations differs somewhat, 
though the meanings at which we arrive are not markedly differ- 
ent. In 1175 (=L.L. vm, 32) Warmington brings out adequately in 
his translation of the introductory remarks the feminine in una 
canes, which I failed to do. In 1192 (=L.L. vu, 30), he rejects 
Laetus’ easy emendation A mbivi for ambiu, which he keeps, mark- 
ing it as corrupt and regarding it as standing for some undeter- 
minable word corrupted by the preceding ambages. In the phrase 
introducing 1215 (=L.L. v, 80), he takes iure et exercitu as locative 
ablative without preposition, whereas I take them as dative with 
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the preceding praeiret; cf. the same phrase in Varr. L.L. v, 87, 
praetor dictus qui praeiret exercitut. 

Frag. 826 (=Nonius, p. 36, 29 ff.; p. 53, ed. Lindsay) is an in- 
teresting one, where my interpretation would differ notably from 
Warmington’s. Nonius has: “Pensum”’ significat exaequatum, quod 
sine inclinatione sunt quae penduntur. Lucilius lib. xxvut: 


nihil parvi ac pensi, uti litteras doceas lutum. 


Warmington translates: ‘‘Pensum’”’ (something weighed) means 
equally balanced, because things which are equally suspended 
show no dipping of the scale . . . — 

it’s no slight thing, no level going, that you 

should teach mud how to read and write. 


He takes /utum as an opprobrious term for the stupid persons who 
are being taught. True, /utwm is used thus in Plautus, Catullus, and 
Cicero, but it seems always to be said of persons present, and usu- 
ally in the vocative case. I prefer to take exaeguatum as meaning 
“leveled,” and to apply this derived meaning to pensum; and to 
regard /utum as nominative, with the meaning as in im luto haerere. 
The verse pictures teaching as a military or athletic exercise- 
ground: “To teach ’em how to read and write is no small, leveled 
space, but sticky mud.” Pedagogically this interpretation makes a 
strong appeal to me, and I can see no flaw in the Latinity. 

The Twelve Tables Warmington has rendered into choice ar- 
chaic English, admirably rendering the flavor of the Latin original. 
The five fragments preserved in Varro’s L.L. lead to no comment 
here. As with the Lucilius, this is the best by far of the versions and 
commentaries on these old laws of the Romans. 

The Index of proper names and important words is regrettably 
brief; it might profitably be extended to include all but the com- 
mon words, since it is now hard to locate the fragments of Lucilius 
without the word-concordance of Marx’s edition. 

I have noted a few misprints, apart from those which the reader 
automatically corrects. Page 12, line 9, correct the Nonius refer- 
ence from 5, 6 to 5, 16; 36.22, from 123, 25 to 123, 18; 52.7, from 
477, 8 to 477, 5. In 82.4 ff., verses 262 f. receive as preamble remark 
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Nonius’s 363, 13, but the verses are 362, 7 f., and should have as 
preamble the last line of 362; Warmington cites all this under 
Nonius, 362, 13. On page 98.8, correct the Nonius reference from 
457, 71 to 457, 7. On page 120, line 5 of app. crit., correct “Ken” 
to “Kent.”’ On page 430.9, correct the Varro L.L. reference from 
vul, 5 to v1, 5, and 466.10, correct it from v, 32 to v, 22. On page 
524, col. 2, line 19, change “after 817” to “‘after 897.” 

But these small points should not be taken as impairing the 
value of the work, nor as detracting from my high opinion of this 
edition, already expressed; and it gives me peculiar pleasure to 
note that Professor Warmington has recently been made one of 
the Editors of the ‘‘Loeb Classical Library.” I can only express 
my regret that this action was not taken in time to permit the 
printing of his name in the Editorial Board on the flyleaf of his 
own volume. I wish, too, that it might have stood there in my 
Varro! 

ROLAND G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 








Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The aims 
of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help 
the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, 
and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this 
department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Latin Up To Date! 


“Did the Romans ever really talk in Latin?” is often asked by a 
student when exasperated by a tortuous periodic sentence. At 
Wilson College we are trying to prove that the answer is an em- 
phatic “‘yes” by having in the dining room a table at which Latin 
alone is spoken. 

Many a student comes to that table in trepidation, fearing that 
she may starve. But she soon learns that bread (panis), milk (Jac), 
chicken (pullus), and lettuce (Jactuca) were as familiar to the 
Romans as to us. Celery (heleoselinum) is less obvious. But a kind 
teacher will often respond to a longing look in lieu of the sonorous 
name, and will not deprive the girl of her vitamins. We have, to 
be sure, many foods that the Romans knew not of; but we can do 
what the Romans themselves did—give the foreign names a Latin 
ending. Or we can resort to medieval Latin or to a descriptive 
term. Thus we may still enjoy our familiar tea (¢éa) or coffee 
(cofféa) with sugar (saccharum), and can even have the great 
American dish, ice cream (spuma lactis gelidissima). 

But the conversation is not limited to food; all the doings of 
the day provide table talk. A student can announce that she 

1 For the modernized Latin, see Capellanus and Kraus, Modern Latin Conversation: 


New York, Bruce Publishing Company (1930); and S. W. Wilby, Guide to Latin Con- 
versation: Baltimore, John Murphy Company. 
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worked late (diu vigilavit) by electric light (luce electrica) on her 
typewriter (machina scriptoria). The athletic girl can go to the 
tennis court (in sphaeristerium) or ride her bicycle (birota vehi). 
Others may have talked over the telephone (telephonice locutae 
sunt) or listened to the radio (radiophonice audiverunt). Some one is 
sure to have gone down town to a movie (in forum iit in cinemato- 
graphos); and perhaps another, who is “dead broke” (im aere 
alieno), has even bought a dress on the installment plan (vestem 
pluribus pensionibus emit). A girl who is a society belle (lepida 
puella) may have taken a cut (a classe afuit) and gone out with a 
“date”’ (cum adulescente exiit) in a fine car (curru automobili ele- 
ganti), and may actually have been so unlucky as to have a blow- 
out (circulum pessum iit). Or perhaps, if very reckless (admodum 
audaces), the two have even taken an airplane to a dance (aero- 
plana saltatum ierunt). 

If one of the talkers chances to tell a highly colored tale, her 
hearers may react in up-to-the-minute slang. One exclaims, “By 
jingo!” (‘‘Mecastor!”) or “No kidding?” (“‘Jiane?’’). The less 
credulous may cry out “Oh go on!” (“Abi!’”’), “A wild yarn!” 
(“Non veresimile dicis!”), “You’re nutty!” (“Jnsana es!’’), or 
“Nobody home!” (“Nemo domi!’’). The narrator retorts indig- 
nantly, “What a slam!” (“Jmpudens!”’). “O.K. Do go on,” says 
a peacemaker (“‘Placet. Perge sis’’). 

Could any one ask for a more elastic medium of social inter- 
course? After four weeks of such give and take the students know 
full well that Latin was not restricted to mythological epics or to 
thunderous orations. 

A. MILDRED FRANKLIN 
WILSON COLLEGE 


*T Invaded Britain. By Julius Caesar.” 

This is the banner headline of a full-page spread’ in the Sunday 
World-Herald, Omaha, Nebraska, March 23, 1941. This remark- 
ably successful feature story is proof of what can be accomplished, 
through codperation-plus, by energetic teachers, alert students, 


3 Page 2, Section C, if you wish to send for it. 
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and newspaper editors with imagination. R.O.T.C. boys who are 
studying Latin rv at Central High school, Omaha, have been read- 
ing Julius Caesar’s account of the first organized invasion of Eng- 
land by a civilized power. They discovered certain striking simi- 
larities between the problems which confronted Caesar and those 
which today face Adolf Hitler. Upon the suggestion of the 
teacher, Mrs. Bernice S. Engle, the editors of the World-Herald 
developed the idea in a most graphic way. Caesar’s Gallic Wars tv, 
20-36 appear as translated by the boys, together with an article 
by Mr. Max Coffey, war-news editor, entitled, ‘“‘Hitler’s Method 
of Invasion Probably on Caesar’s Pattern, Job is Now Tougher.” 
Thus the stories are put in juxtaposition not only verbally but also 
pictorially, by means of pictures depicting Caesar’s crossing the 
Channel and landing his troops near the chalk cliffs and by an 
artist’s conception of the modern battle for a “bridgehead”’ in 
England. Congratulations to Mrs. Engle, Miss Josephine Frisbie, 
Mrs. Bessie Rathbun, and their students for the idea and for the 
splendid translation of Caesar’s own words. Thanks to the fol- 
lowing editors who took hold of this idea and gave it such effective 
presentation: Mr. George Grimes, managing editor of the World- 
Herald; Mr. Ted Landale, Sunday editor; Mr. Max Coffey, war- 
news editor; Mr. Lawrence Youngman, reporter. 


High-School Classical Museum 


Are you interested in a means of increasing your Latin enrol- 
ment? Do you want to do something this summer to build up your 
Latin department? Does your Latin club have some money left at 
the close of the year which you wish to spend wisely? The following 
letter is an answer to all these questions: 


Did you ever have some money and not know what to do with it? That is 
what happened to us three years ago. Our Latin Club had seven dollars left 
after it had paid for its picture in the school annual. Then came the question 
of how to spend the money. One pupil suggested that we have a picnic, and 
that seemed to meet the approval of all concerned. I timidly spoke up saying 
that I did wish we could get something that we could keep and that would 
be of interest to classes in the years to come. We had heard of the high-school 
museum in Venice, California, for which the principal had purchased antiques 
on his trip to Europe. So we decided to start a museum of our own. 
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Through the Classical Bureau I obtained the name of a place to get real 
Roman antiquities. We started with the purchase of a Roman lamp and a 
bronze spoon triangular in shape. Words cannot express the eagerness of the 
students when I opened that first box. They immediately wanted a place to 
keep their treasures and the school board graciously gave us a small glassed-in 
case. Now we have an entire room, and we shall soon have built-in cases. 

Although three years ago we had only a seven-dollar purchase, we now have 
over two hundred dollars worth of antiques. Some of the most prized posses- 
sions are: two Roman pottery lamps, a pottery pitcher with which to fill the 
lamps, a pottery scyphus (‘drinking cup’’), a bronze mirror, hair pins, ear- 
rings (trimmed with shell and amber beads), a bronze safety pin and brooches, 
arrow heads, sword blade and dagger and knife, finger ring with a set, knock 
out ring, strigil for scraping the body, iron spear head, wooden comb, Phoeni- 
cian glass decorated with glass threads, glass tear bottle, and a glass perfume 
bottle. 

There are also in our museum objects made by the pupils, including models 
of Roman towers, bridges, catapults, litters, etc., and some beautiful soap 
carving. In this way the students have an opportunity to show what they can 
do, and many are really talented. Extra credit may be earned in this way as 
well as by book reports. 

The students take great pride in their museum and often bring their friends 
to see it. At our spring tea for faculty members, many were amazed that there 
was such a collection in our school. Ten classes in ancient history have come 
in for an hour’s talk and demonstration this month. My most interested audi- 
ence was the sixth grade from one of our grade schools which had been study- 
ing about the Romans. The students of the junior high school come up each 
fall and spring, and anyone is welcome. 

The interest in this project has more than tripled the membership of the 
Latin Club and has greatly increased the enrolment in the Latin classes. 
There used to be that anxiety in the fall at registration time as to whether I 
would have enough Latin classes to make my quota of five, or whether I would 
be dragged into the teaching of some other subject. Now my only worry is 
what to do with the overflow in my classes and whether they will give me 
another teacher of Latin. The student no longer suggests a picnic with any 
money we have on hand but says, “Let’s earn some money to put with that 
and get something for our museum.” 

I shall be glad to give more information to anyone who is interested. 


MADALENE HENDRICKS 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., SENIOR H1GH ScHOOL 


Latin Newspapers Received 


Aquila is published by the seniors of the Passionist Preparatory 
Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. The Friday class period of each week 
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is devoted to work on this paper. The Christmas number, which 
was sent to this department, achieved gaiety not only through the 
colorful cover but in its colored illustrations as well. It is written 
entirely in Latin, and contains a vocabulary that proves that 
Latin is very much alive today. 

Aquila Latina is published by Eastwood High School, Syracuse, 
New York. Written entirely in Latin, it carries short interesting 
articles of school news, the brief biographies of Latin authors, and 
stories appropriate to the various seasons and holidays. 

Diurna Classis Caesaris is a bi-monthly paper put out by the 
second-year students of the Garnett, Kansas, High School. The 
class is divided into four groups to act as editors; Hazel K. Pull- 
man is the instructor. This neatly mimeographed sheet carries 
items in both English and Latin, covering programs of the Junior 
Classical League, Latin versions of familiar songs, and timely bits 
of news and classical topics. 

Florella, published in Bloom, Illinois, Township High School, 
contains both English and Latin articles. Its fall issue presented 
another Latin version of ““God Bless America.”’ 

Fragmenia has been issued annually for the last twenty years by 
the Central High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Formerly the 
Fragmenta Latina, the name was changed this year because the 
German and French students have been invited to collaborate. 
This printed paper has a most attractive set-up. The 1941 number 
was given wide, complimentary circulation in many classes of the 
Central High School and in the grade schools. Miss Florence J. 
Lucasse and her Latin students are to be congratulated on this 
effort to interest other students in language study and on inviting 
the modern-language students to have a share in the columns of 
the paper. 

Gens Togata, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, High School, has come to 
this department regularly each month. A most commendable fea- 
ture of this paper is the page devoted to Latin terms, symbols, and 
abbreviations found in medicine, pharmacy, music, etc. The 
“Oraculum Dicit,” on the front page, and the “Quiz Box” of each 
number add spice. Miss Adeline Reeping and her pupils turn out a 
most interesting paper. 
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Nunc et Tunc, published jointly by the Latin classes of the 
Junior and Senior High Schools of Warren, Pennsylvania, has 
made its appearance for the thirteenth time in seven years. This 
Latin magazine, with its bright cover and sixty pages of themes 
and splendid drawings, is considered by some to be the best of its 
kind published by high school students. Two themes are hand- 
somely developed in this year’s issue: ““The Influence of the Clas- 
sics on Architecture,’ worked out by the senior high school; ““The 
Influence of the Classics on Sculpture,” by the junior high school. 
Miss Gilmore and Miss Westland are the teachers. 

The Nuntius is an annual publication of the Latin students of 
the Little Rock, Arkansas, Senior High School. It is sponsored by 
Miss Essie Hill and Mrs. Anne B. Chandler. This year’s edition, 
handsomely set up and printed, is dedicated “To our Flag, our 
National Defense.” It carries a large cut of the American flag, a 
cross-word puzzle centered by an eagle, patriotic articles, and such 
pertinent discussions as “Ancient Battleships and Battle Tac- 
tics.”” There are also cuts of the officers of the Classical Club and 
of the Redactores Principes, to whom we extend our heartiest con- 
gratulations upon this fourteen-page paper. 

The Roman Scandals, Centennial High School, Ridgway, Penn- 
sylvania, comes out eight times a year. Annual subscription, 
twenty cents. The work for this paper is well organized under 
Miss Margaret Lauder, adviser; and Latin and English texts are 
enlivened by attractive art work. 

Stellae Ex CCIV is the product of Miss Katherine Schreiber’s 
pupils in the high school of Hastings, Michigan. Not as elaborate 
as some of the papers, it is, nevertheless, very interesting. 


The First Day in a Latin Class 


The first day in the Latin class offers a golden opportunity for 
arousing the pupil’s interest and curiosity in what lies ahead of 
him. The following approach has proved effective as used by Mar- 
guerite Pohle, Bosse High School, Evansville, Indiana. Please let 
us know your favorite procedure at this important first meeting 
with beginners. 


An interesting way to conduct a beginning Latin class on the first day is to 
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ask the pupils, “Since you are going to study Latin, just what is Latin?’ Some 
of the answers will prove most enlightening to the teacher. Then follow with 
questions like the following: 


What were the ancient people called who spoke Latin? 
Does anyone speak Latin today? 

Where did the people live who spoke Latin? 

What would you need to do in order to go to Italy today? 
Where can you secure a ticket for the ocean liner? 

What is a passport? Where can you buy it? Is it expensive? 
What is a visé? 

Why do you need a visé and passport? 

What kind of clothing will you take with you? 

What arrangements will you make about money? 

On what ocean will you travel? 

Where will you go to take the ocean liner? 

What kind of a boat will the ocean liner be? 

Can you trace the route via the Mediterranean Sea ora French port to Italy? 
How many cities in Italy can you locate? 

What is important about each one of these cities? 

What is the capital of Italy? 

Who is the king? 

Is the king an old or young man? 

Has the king any children? 

Is the king good to the Italian people? 

What connection has the king with Mussolini? 

Is Italian like Latin? 


Latin and Greek for the Journalist 


Miss Estella Kyne, of Wenatchee, Washington, calls our atten- 
tion to the article “Your English and Your Job,” by Gretta Baker 
in the Scholastic, January 13, 1941, page 21. This is an interview 
with John Kieran, of “Information Please’ and the New York 
Times. His remarks on the value of Latin and Greek for the journal- 
ist we quote below.” 

... “Getting back to preparation for a newspaper career, what subjects have 
you found most helpful?” 

“Languages, especially English in all its branches. A young reporter must 
not only have a flair for language but must also know how to use it correctly 
with just the right shade of meaning for every word. Of course, skill in putting 


1 Reprinted from “Your English and Your Job,” by Gretta Barker, from Scholastic, 
The American High School Weekly, by permission of the editors. 
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words together comes with practice, but the fundamental knowledge of their 
use must be learned in school.” 

“T know you’ re famous for your Latin quotations, Mr. Kieran. Do you think 
Latin is a help to anyone who wants to write?” 

“Latin is invaluable. I had four years of it and I don’t regret one minute 
that I spent. Horace is one of my favorite authors. Add him to the list of 
books to read.” 

“How about Greek, Mr. Kieran?” 

“Greek is as important as Latin to the future writer. They are both corner- 
stones of our language. I’m only sorry that I don’t know more Greek.” 

*‘Do you recommend the modern languages?” 

“T certainly do. My own choice is French. I like to read it for its own sake, 
and during the World War I found it very helpful in a practical way. Many a 
fine meal I enjoyed because I knew the language of the natives.” 

“‘You’ve mentioned good books and the study of languages, Mr. Kieran. 
What other preparation do you advise for the aspiring journalist?” I inquired. 

“T believe that everything is grist to a writer. No information is useless, no 


” 


experience is wasted.... 


Prospective Students 


Are you planning to do anything this summer to enlist the in- 
terest of prospective Latin students for next fall? Professor Lillian 
Gay Berry, University of Indiana, has found an effective means of 
establishing contact with new students through letters written to 
them by the members of Eta Sigma Phi. High school teachers the 
country over respond to her well-known watchword, “Send at 
least one Latin student on to college Latin, somewhere, every 
year.” 

Professor Walter R. Agard,! of the University of Wisconsin, 
sent out an informative letter this spring ‘“To Wisconsin Teachers 
of High School Latin.””’ Among other things, this explained to 
Latin teachers in the schools how their graduating seniors may 
fulfill the various language requirements by electing Latin 
courses. 

The “Albion College Bulletin,” of the Department of Ancient 
Classics, is a most attractive booklet designed to acquaint incom- 
ing freshmen with the courses and the program Latin and Greek 


1 Professor Agard was chairman of the American Classical League Committee on Re- 
cruiting Students. This committee did excellent work during the summer of 1940. Their 
report is available from the New York headquarters. 
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offers them there. In a brief eight pages there appear statements by 
professors in many departments as to the value of the classical 
languages, the aim of the department is set forth, an interesting 
sketch of the activities of the Classical Club is given, and a pro- 
spectus of the courses is outlined—courses that fulfil the language 
requirements of Albion College, and those recommended for stu- 
dents entering with no high-school Latin or entering with two, 
three, or four years of Latin in high school. 

To incoming freshmen who have reported an interest in Latin 
the College of William and Mary sends out letters signed by the 
heads of the departments of Ancient Languages, Modern Lan- 
guages, and English. Many institutions follow similar plans. 

Junior and senior high schools, likewise, are presenting the 
claims of Latin to children in the various classes. A folder that is 
getting results, and might very well be imitated elsewhere, is 
“Life With Latin!” This was prepared by the Latin teachers of the 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Lively and authori- 
tative, it is intended for parents and others who advise youngsters 
in making out their school programs. 

Recently issued by The Committee on the Present Status of 
Classical Education is a most engaging folder entitled ‘““The 
Classics as a Career—and as an Aid to Success in Any Career.” 
Every Latin and Greek teacher in the country should have a sup- 
ply of these leaflets on hand. Copies are available at no charge 
from Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, The College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. They are of a convenient size for 
enclosing in letters. They will be welcomed by students who are 
planning either their high-school or their college course, by their 
parents, by persons responsible for vocational guidance, by school 
superintendents and principals—by all who are called upon to an- 
swer the question as to the value of classical studies. To pass along 
this informative and artistic little folder will be to perform a very 
real service. 





| 
| 








Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
for the Southeastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Iil., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


The Classical Association of New England 


At the annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England, held 
at Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts, on April 4-5, the following officers 
for 1941-42 were elected: Dean George H. Chase, Harvard University, presi- 
dent; Miss Anna T. Doyle, Meriden High School, Connecticut, vice-president; 
Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan University, secretary-treasurer; Dr. 
George A. Land, Newton High School, Massachusetts, representative on the 
Council of the American Classical League. Additional members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Professor Blanche Brotherton Cox, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Mr. Cecil T. Derry, Cambridge High and Latin School; Professor George 
M. Harpers, Jr., Williams College; Miss Edythe F. Reeves, Cranston High 
School, Rhode Island. The next annual meeting will be held at Mount Hol- 
yoke College, March 27-28, 1942. 


What the High Schools Ought to Teach 


The following RESOLUTION was adopted, without dissent, by the Classical 
Association of New England, at its annual meeting held at Tufts College, 
Medford, Massachusetts, April 5, 1941: 

WuHeErEAS, The American Youth Commission has sponsored a pamphlet 
entitled What the High Schools Ought to Teach, prepared by a special committee 
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of professional educators and published by the American Council of Educa- 
tion in August 1940, in which the so-called “conventional subjects” are sub- 
jected to generally unfavorable criticism and the present teaching of certain 
of these subjects, viz., English composition, algebra, foreign languages, and 
history, is specifically designated as contributing to what are termed ‘“‘vicious 
aspects of the ninth grade’’; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association disapproves of the omission of teaching 
representatives of the time-tested academic subjects from a committee ap- 
pointed especially for the consideration of curricular changes in our schools; 
and, furthermore, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association strongly protests against certain of the 
major opinions expressed in this pamphlet as being without sufficient founda- 
tion, unsound, and injudicious; for we firmly believe that by catering to the 
uninformed whims of youth, as suggested in particular on page 31 of this 
pamphlet, instead of providing the essential background of the course of our 
civilization and the knowledge of man’s upward struggle, gained through the 
discipline of the classics and the study of the past, our young people become 
a prey to cynicism and defeatism and are, consequently, not made wise enough 
to be loyal to the free institutions that protect them. 


Connecticut—William Arthur Heidel 


William Arthur Heidel, professor emeritus of Greek in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, died suddenly in his home in Middletown, Connecticut, on January 15, 
1941, in his 73rd year. He was a native of Iowa and a graduate of Central 
Wesleyan College, Missouri, in the class of 1888. His graduate study was car- 
ried on in Berlin under Diels and Zeller and in Chicago under Shorey, and it 
was from Chicago in 1895 that he received his doctorate. His dissertation, 
Pseudo-Platonica, was published in the following year. After nine years as 
Professor of Latin in Iowa (now Grinnell) College, he was appointed in 1905 
to the Seney Professorship of the Greek Language and Literature in Wesleyan 
University. In 1928 his classroom teaching ceased when he became Research 
Professor of Greek and Research Associate of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Retirement in 1936 
was merely a nominal change; his active research continued until the day 
before his death. At that time he had completed a study of Hippocratic 
medicine, which is soon to be published. 

In the passing of Professor Heidel classical scholarship in America has suf- 
fered a heavy loss. He was a scholar of the old school, whose life was devoted 
zealously, painstakingly, and joyously to the pursuit of the difficult truth. 
The high quality of his work and achievement is beyond dispute. In his re- 
search it was the rule that an article or monograph should represent the work 
of, perhaps, ten or more years of exacting study, and even then he would not 
consider his conclusions definitive but would be among the first to set about 
revising and improving upon them. With the concentration and depth of his 
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scholarly research was combined an amazing breadth of knowledge, both 
humanistic and scientific, which was both the despair and the inspiration of 
his colleagues. His published studies, especially in the field of early Greek 
philosophy and science, have won for him deservedly an international repu- 
tation among scholars, with many of whom, both in this country and abroad, 
he enjoyed life-long friendships. Prominent among his many publications are 
the following: The Necessary and the Contingent in the Aristotelian System 
(1896); an annotated edition of Plato’s Euthyphro (1902); epi Sicews: A 
Study of the Conception of Nature among the Pre-Socratics (1910); The Day of 
Yahweh (1929); The Heroic Age of Science (1933); Hecataeus and the Egyptian 
Priests in Herodotus, Book II (1935); The Frame of the Ancient Greek Maps 
(1937). His last published article, ““The Pythagoreans and Greek Mathemat- 
ics,” appeared in volume 61 (1940) of the American Journal of Philology. 

Professor Heidel was an associate editor of Classical Philology since its be- 
ginning in 1906 and was for an equal number of years a member of the Man- 
aging Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. He 
was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, and held honorary degrees 
from Central Wesleyan College, Illinois Wesleyan University, and Trinity 
College, Hartford. 

J. W. S., Jr. 


This Is Greece 


The American School Committee for Aid to Greece, Inc., has enlisted the 
help of some seventy-five members and friends of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens to provide photographs of both ancient and 
modern Greece from which 175 have been selected to make a very delightful 
and instructive book of 128 pages entitled This is Greece. There is a map be- 
sides. The pictures are printed in gravure, and the book bound in cloth. The 
price of the volume is $2.50. 

If copies are purchased directly from Miss Lucy Talcott, American School 
Committee for Aid to Greece, Inc., Farmington, Conn., one-half of the pur- 
chase price “‘goes direct to its work for civilian aid in Greece.”’ The book 
would make an excellent commencement prize. 


Illinois Classical Conference 


Two unusual features will make us remember the fourth annual meeting 
of the Illinois Classical Conference at Knox College. The first of these two 
features was the Knox Theatre’s production of Plautus’ Haunted House, with 
which the Conference opened on Thursday evening, March 6. The comedy 
had been translated into very modern English vernacular by four members 
of the Knox College faculty, and the songs had been set to music by one of 
their colleagues. 
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Another memorable feature of the week-end was the way in which the pro- 
gram for each session of the Conference was organized around a single theme. 
On Friday morning two college teachers and two teachers from secondary 
schools constituted a panel for discussing the topic, ‘‘What are the classics 
contributing to social studies?” Professor D. Roy Matthews, of the Illi -is 
Institute of Technology, discussed law; Professor Alfred Newcombe, of Knox, 
history; Miss Harriet Echternach, of the Sterling High School, civics; and 
Miss Dorothy Harrod, of the Kewanee High School, education. 

The central theme for Friday afternoon was, “The Classics as an Introduc- 
tion to the Appreciation of Literary Types.” Professor Mary Braginton, of 
Rockford College, explained how Roman drama, if taught as something to be 
acted, could develop a sensitiveness to dramatic values. Sister Mary Virginia, 
of the Immaculata High School, discussed heroic themes of the epic. Father 
James J. Mertz, of Loyola, the inspirational power of the lyric. Miss Loura 
B. Woodruff, of the Oak Park High School, demonstrated convincingly the 
tenacious influence of classic oratory in setting the form for one of Winston 
Churchill’s recent speeches. This whole session had a splendid basic unity. 

At the Friday evening banquet, for which Dean Charles Adamec, of Knox 
College, was magister bibendi, President Carter Davidson, of Knox, welcomed 
the Conference with a brief address which led one prominent guest to remark 
audibly, “I wish more of our college presidents felt that way about the 
classics.”’ The President of the Conference, Professor Norman B. Johnson, of 
Knox, spoke on ‘‘The Position of the Classics in a Positive Philosophy”; and 
the main address of the evening, by Father Claude Heithaus of St. Louis 
University, ‘How the Romans Lived,” was illustrated by a large number of 
Father Heithaus’ own color slides from Pompeii and Herculaneum. Many of 
these slides are sensational in their beauty. 

The Saturday morning session, focused upon practical issues of the class- 
room, ran: Professor Howard V. Canter, of the University of Illinois, “Recent 
Trends in First-Year Latin Books’; Miss Irene J. Crabb, of the Evanston 
Township High School, “The Story of the Scholarship Winner”; Professor 
Katherine E. Carver, of the Illinois State Normal University, “Straightening 
Out the Latin Sentence”; Miss Mildred Schrotberger, of the Churchill Junior 
High School of Galesburg, ‘“‘The General Language Course.” 

The Conference ended with a luncheon and a brilliant address by Father 
William Millor, of Loyola, in defense of the fundamental value of the classics 
toward our understanding of man. 

Miss Ruth Davis, of the East St. Louis High School, was elected president 
of the Conference for the coming year; Father James J. Mertz, of Loyola, 
vice-president; Miss Ruth Carson, of Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Rut Carson, Secretary 
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Kentucky—Lousiville 

A Classical Week was held recently at Nazareth College. The series of activi- 
ties was initiated Monday, when members of the Greek and Latin classes as- 
sembled for an informal singing session. All the numbers were in Latin. Tues- 
day’s program consisted of choral readings from Homer and Sappho by mem- 
bers of the Greek classes and the playing of records of readings from Vergil, 
Livy, Horace, Cicero, Plautus, etc. At the Wednesday meeting three papers 
were read, treating the civilization of the Homeric Age. A humorous reading 
in Latin and a skit entitled “A Trip Through Roman History”’ followed. 
Thursday, at the general assembly of the faculty and students, Helen Green, 
the president of the Classical Club, presented to Sister Mary Romana, the 
Dean, five new books purchased for the college library. The motif of Friday’s 
program was the life and writings of St. Augustine. Papers were read by Ida 
P. Urton, Lucille Bell, Dorothy Maguire, and Elizabeth Roehrs. This meeting, 
to which the public was cordially invited, brought the week’s celebration to a 
close. The programs were well attended and aroused much interest and en- 
thusiasm. 


Massachusetts—Boston 


The Classical Club of Boston held its spring luncheon and annual meeting 
at the College Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Saturday, May 10, 
at twelve-thirty o’clock. The speaker at the luncheon was Professor Malcolm 
E. Agnew, of Boston University, who gave a very interesting talk on ‘“The 
Greek and Roman Schoolroom.”’ 

During the course of the meeting the annual election of officers for the year 
1941-1942 took place. 


Tennessee Philological Association 


In Memphis on Friday and Saturday, March 7 and 8, the Tennessee Philo- 
logical Association held its thirty-fifth annual meeting, with the Memphis 
State Teachers’ College and Southwestern as host institutions. Jointly with 
the Philological Association was held the seventh annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of French. 

On the Philological program the presidential address of Charles S. Pendle- 
ton, George Peabody College, was on ““The Humanities and the Multitudes.”’ 
Other papers of interest to classicists were the following: “‘O’Neill’s Significant 
Divergence from Aeschylus in ‘Mourning Becomes Electra,’ ”’ by Roy Batten- 
house, of the Vanderbilt School of Religion; “‘ ‘Ararism’ in Etymology,” by 
R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, read in Dr. Steele’s absence by Nadine 
Overall, of the West Kentucky College; ““The Sense of Pity in Lucretius,” by 
Philip Macon Cheek, Murfreesboro State Teachers’ College; ‘‘Cicero the 
Bitter Optimist,’”’ by John W. Bass, of the McCallie School, Chattanooga; 
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“The Influence of Plato on Shelley,” by Sarah V. Clement, Lambuth College; 
“General Language,” by A. I. Roehm, George Peabody College; ‘‘A Sixteenth- 
Century Supplement to Aristotle’s Poetics,” by Ivar Lou Myhr, Ward-Bel- 
mont School; ‘‘The Meaning of éex4 among the Pre-Sophistic Philosophers,” 
by T. S. Friedmann, Lambuth College; ‘“‘Achilles and Patroclus,” by W. D. 
Mooney, read by James A. Robins. 

Charles E. Little, of George Peabody College, summarized the history of 
the Association in an address on “Our Thirty-five Years of Service.” A Latin 
message of greeting and good wishes was read from Dr. R. B. Steele, Presi- 
dent-Emeritus of the Association. 

Murfreesboro was chosen as the next place of meeting, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, Arthur H. Moser, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; vice-president, Philip Macon Cheek, Murfreesboro State 
Teachers’ College; secretary-treasurer, Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


Virginia—Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


The twenty-seventh annual production of a Greek play in Greek took 
place at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College on May 10, the same week-end 
that the Virginia Classical Association met in Lynchburg. The Bacchae of 
Euripides was chosen for presentation. 


Arkansas—Conway 


The first state convention of the Junior Classical Association of Arkansas 
was held Saturday, February 22, at the State Teachers’ College. The attend- 
ance and general interest were such as to justify the effort required. The day 
was filled with a varied program of music, readings, skits, and an exhibition 
of posters, closing with an informal party. 

Presiding at the various sessions were Miss Verna Parish, Northwest Dis- 
trict; Miss Rowena Paschall, Southwest District; and Miss Essie Hill, Central 
District. Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Ann Woolard, West 
Memphis, president; Mary Jane Elliot, El] Dorado, vice-president; Ann Har- 
per, Little Rock, secretary; Anna Brummett, Ft. Smith, treasurer. Dr. Mary 
E. McKinney, of State Teachers’ College, is state chairman of the association. 


Minnesota—Minneapolis-St. Paul 


“Courses in General Language” was the topic for discussion at a meeting 
of the Twin Cities Classical Club held on March 26. A talk by Mr. O. C. J. 
Hoffman, Instructor at the University of Minnesota, described some recent 
developments in this field, while various members made interesting sugges- 
tions from their own experience with courses which had formerly been offered 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Opinions expressed seemed to indicate that the 
course did contribute something to the students’ knowledge of word-building 
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and ability to use the dictionary, but not so much to any training in grammar. 
Its prognostic value was more questionable. Finally, while all present were 
agreed on the value of this course on the junior high school level, and re- 
gretted that it had not been stressed in recent years, all were strongly averse 
to making it a substitute, in the senior high school, for work in a particular 
language. 

Officers of the club for the current year are: Estelle Conway, Central High 
School of Minneapolis, president; Josephine Downey, Sanford High School 
of St. Paul, vice-president; J. L. Heller, University of Minnesota, secretary. 


Eta Sigma Phi National Essay Contest 


The plan for a national essay contest for college students under the auspices 
of Eta Sigma Phi, as mentioned in the Crassicat JourNnat for April (p. 
442), was adopted at the annual convention at Washington University on 
April 26. Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 will be awarded, and the topic for 1941- 
1942 will be “The Value to Students of Milton’s Paradise Lost of Having Read 
Vergil’s Aeneid.” Further details of the contest may be obtained from Miss 
Mary K. Brokaw, Executive Secretary of the fraternity, at Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 
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Volume XXVII Oct. ’31-June °32 
Volume XXVIII Oct. ’32-June °33 


Volume XXIX Oct. '33-June '34 


Frep S. DUNHAM, Secretary-Treasurer 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 




















BOOKLETS BY WILLIAM G. PHELPS Projects ae pours and History Classes 


I. MMESSAGES.- POETS AND THEIR Roman House x 22—$1. Roman gg tg 70 prints 
Roman Ruins cia black and whitey at Roman Forum card 
. Vercit—The Poet of Divine Guidance board chart with 18 photos to set up ine correct position $2.70. 


. Horace—The Poet of Simplicity Roman wks, ‘odaat Caen pop of forum with 18 photographs 
$3.00. Roman Forum ae —$1. discount on card orders 


;. ae oe Poet of Righteous Indigna- Foe re ae te hha 
I. THE’ “GLORY THAT WAS GREECE AND The Edith M. Cook Projects, Westtown, Pa. 
THER SKETCHES 


1, THe Giory THar Was Greece 

. Socrates—The Moral Teacher of Greece 
. ATHENS—Violet Crowned 
- os AREOPAGUS 


Ill. Two ROMAN PAPERS wa Miller 
. THe Granpeur THAt Was Rome Walter 


postpaid. Daedalus and Thespis 


copy 
CENTENARY COLLEGE SHREVEPORT, La. 














144 full-page illustrations 
Architecture and en (pp. 


STUDIES IN MAGIC 
From Latin Literature 


. ae for erette oe gm at. The these volumes 
x - $2.00 
Address 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS WALTER MILLER 
211 Jesse Hall Columbia, Missouri 
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